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May. 
—~<>— 
Welcome every bright-winged song bird, 
Heralding the dawn of day; 
Every bud, and leaf, and blossom, 
Welcome all sweet flowers of May. 
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MAK. 


May is the month of blossoms, of promise, of 
hope, of seed-time. What the future has in store 
we do not know, except that the harvest ‘shall 
not fail,’’ at least not the world over. Single crops 
may go amiss. Drouths may and will come, some 
whole sections may suffer, but we will plan and 
work, cheered by the hope of a bountifnl return, 
gladdened by the rain and by the sunshine, thank- 
ful that labor well applied earns its reward from 
the willing earth. The sentence passed by the All- 
wise Judge, ‘‘ By the sweat of thy brow sbalt thou 
eat bread,’’ may seem severe to the lover of ease. 
Had it been given as a panacca for all the ills whieh 
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afflict mankind it might have been differently re- 
garded, but none the less a blessing. This reward 
of labor we are too apt to overlook. Health, as the 
highest award of toil, is ours; pecuniary profits 
may foot up more or less, but with seasonable care 
not to overwork or overstrain, not to overtax en- 
durance of mind or body, to take time to rest, to 
provide plain, well cooked food, and reasonable re- 
laxation, being temperate in all things, we can 
afford to be contented with very moderate pecuni- 
ary gains. The coming on of warm weather is 
often trying to strong constitutions. Moderation 
is desirable. We take care not to overtax our 
teams, why should we take less care for ourselves? 

Manure “ makes” very fast this month. All sorts 
of rubbish raked and scraped from feeding yards, 
chip dirt, bark, etc. half decayed leaves from fence 
corners, and sod trimmings from road-ways and 
walks, or from around the fruit trees, composted 
with fresh manure will quickly heat, and the entire 
mass, after once or twice working over, will be 
admirable for late crops of corn, corn-fodder and 
millet, or for top dressing mowing land as soon as 
the grass is off. May is the month in which tillage 
of the surface by the harrow and cultivator, tells 
more to the advantage of the soil and crops than at 
any other. Weed seeds start quickly, and crop 
after crop may be killed, while the moisture of the 
soil and the action of fermenting manures and the 
heat of the sun, all contribute to those changes in 
the soil which augment the supply of plant food, 
and all these are greatly aided by stirring, mellow- 
ing and comminuting of the surface of the ground. 





Live Stock Notes. 

May is a critical month with farm animals. They 
are, over a great part of the country, going “‘ from 
hay to grass,’ and are liable to be affected by the 
debilitating influence of the succulent and loosen- 
ing feed. The only way to prevent evil effects is 
to give hay and grain at morning and evening at 
first, continuing the morning ration of hay longer 
than that of the evening, until the grass gradually 
gains in nutritive value and the animals become 
accustomed to it. This is equally important for 
horses, cows and sheep. Horses that are not put 
to hard work are not usually harmed by grass ; the 
“clearing out’? does them good. Brood-mares, 
however, need more substantial feed. Work horses, 
or oxen, should also have hay daily, but if the hay 
is low, and due consideration for the future prevents 
buying, they must have grain, which is best fed 
ground and sprinkled upon chopped straw. Fresh 
cows generally do very well if they calve within a 
month after being turned to grass. There will be 
little fear of milk fever or of any trouble incident 
to a feverish condition, but large milkers will need 
feed the second week or they will run down thin. 

a eae 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, 

Those who change their place of residence usu- 
ally do so this month, and such, whether they 
move toa village lot or to a larger place, wish to 
improve it by setting out fruit-bearing trees and 
shrubs. It isa common mistake to undertake too 
much. An owner of asmall place can not afford 
to grow apples, which he can buy for a small out- 
lay, while he can by growing strawberries and other 
small fruits, have these in greater perfection than 
they can be purchased. Persons who begin their 
operations, whether on a small or a large scale, 
should avoid those who advertise trees or shrubs 
‘for immediate bearing.’? We know of no tree or 
fruit-bearing plant that will, or ought to bear fruit, 
the same season in which itis planted. In planting 
trees so late, it is the more important to shorten 
the branches. Nurserymen send a showy top with- 


out regard to the size of the roots; it is safe to cut ~ 


off at least half of each branch before planting. 
Old trees may be grafted if cions are to be had.... 
Insects must be fought from the start. Ifthe eggs 
have not been cut off and destroyed, the Tent- 
caterpillars will pitch their tents in the forks of the 
branches. As soon as these are seen, remove them 
by hand, whether gloved or not.... Wherever the 
curculio has invaded, plums can only be had by 
daily jarring the trees and catching the insects 
upon cloths spread for the purpose. This should 
begin as soon as the fruit is set.... Borers are often 
in trees received from the nursery, and each one 
should be examined as planted. Wherever saw- 
dust is seen at the base of a young tree, a borer is 
at work, and must be cut or probed out....If 
strawberry beds are not already mulched, apply @ 
covering of straw, after a thorough weeding, to 
keep the fruit clean..... Blight, which so mysteri- 
ously attacks pear trees, is as fatalas ever. Wher- 
ever it appears, cut away the affected branch or 
the whole tree, and burn it....Frequent inquiries 
come about planting in orchards. The trees of a 
bearing orchard should have the whole ground, 
but a young orchard may be cropped between the 
rows, with benefit to the trees. Potatoes or other 
crops that require manuring and cultivation are the 
best ...Currants may have their season much pro- 
longed by heavy mulching....Grape-vines planted 
this spring should bear but a single shoot, which 
should be kept carefully trained to a stake. 
ae ae 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Tenants usually take possession this month, and 
though it seems late, they should not be dis- 
couraged. Cabbage, tomato, celery, pepper, and 
other plants can be bought, and this month is early 
enough for the majority of vegetables grown from 
seeds. Sow a plenty of spinach and beets; the 
thinnings of the latter to be used as greens. Also 
an abundance of peas. If brush is not at hand, 
sow the dwarf kinds. Do not forget the melons, 
sugar corn, and a row of pop-corn for the childrer. 
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Flower Garden and Lawn. 

If there are thin places in the lawn, scratch the 
surface with a sharp rake, and sow grass seed and 
roll or beat down with the hoe.... Provide climbers 
for the veranda, and to cover fences, ete. Morning 
glories and other annuals make a show very 
quickly. In making beds in the lawn, do not over 
do it. A single bed ina small lawn is enough. 
This may be filled with Coleus, or, if flowers are 
desired, Drummond’s Phlox, Portulacas, or Petu- 
nias, for which see last month. 

a 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

In every collection there are over-grown plants, 
such as geraniums, etc.; the best use to make of 
these is, to turn them out into the border and let 
them do as they will, taking cuttings for the next 
winter. Plants that it is desired to keep, should 
be set in partial shade, and watered as needed. 





Bee Notes for May. 


L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 

This month is really the commencement of the 
bee-keeping year in northern localities. We can 
not have our bees well established earlier, and 
know how many stocks will be in good condition 
for the season’s operations. The inexperienced 
purchase bees in the fall, or too eariy in the spring, 
which is to the advantage of the seller, but seldom 





VEIL AND SMOKER, 


so to the buyer. I would advise the beginner never 
to purchase bees before May, and if the spring fs 
cold and backward, it would be preferable to wait 
until June, or until the weather is well settled and 
warm, a rule which applies to all latitudes. The cold 
spring months is the critical time for even the most 
experienced bee-keepers. I would also suggest to 
beginners, that as a rule, it is better to start in bee- 
keeping the year directly following a season which 
has been poor for bees, than after one of the very 
best. One and often two good seasons are almost 
sure to follow a poor one. Beginners, in deciding 
whether to commence bee-keeping, are apt to be 
governed by the success or failure of others. If 
those who understand it, fail to secure good re- 
sults, others are not encouraged to commence the 
following season. If they notice the success of 
the experienced for one or two consecutive years, 
they are induced to invest, and usually do so at 
suck a time, as the poor season may reasonably be 
anticipated. It is quite apt to be the case, that 
every third season will be comparatively unremu- 
nerative. To commence at such a time often en- 
tirely discourages the beginuer. In beginning im- 
mediately after it, two reasonably good seasons 
may usually be expected, by which time some ex- 
perience may be acquired, which will enable one 
to more successfully meet the embarrassments of 
the deficient one. I would advise beginning al- 
ways in a moderate way. It is never well to en- 
gage in any new business too largely at the start, 
and this is particularly true of bee-keeping. Pur- 
chase the first stock of bees of some one who will 
be sure to give you the benefit of his experience 
in selecting a good one. The bees should be ina 
good movable frame hive. Avoid the expense of 
extra fixtures, until you find what you can make 
available in your particular location. Usually 
about two extra hives for increase of stocks, with 
sufficient boxes for them, is all that is needed at 
first, except a smoker and veil. 





Washington Territory for Women. 
 —— 

Christian Tuttle, Whatcom Co., W. T., writes us: 
‘*T shouid say on a general estimate, that there are 
more than twelve thousand bachelors in this Terri- 
tory. I can count eight holding claims on this 
small island (Lummi), where I reside, and there 
are a8 many more at work in the logging camp. 
In fact, the woods are full of them. If these men 
all had wives, I should experience no difficulty in 
securing a large club for the American Agriculturist. 
I regret tosay that it will not prosper under the 
bachelor regime. These bachelors take a claim, 
work it for a time, then when there is some mining 
excitement near or far away, they Jeave everything 
perhaps, and never return. I know how this is, 
for I have resided on this western coast for thirty- 
seven years, and during thirty-one of them I was a 
bachelor. You will therefore state that Washing- 
ton Territory is a good place for enterprising 
women to emigrate to. Here they can vote, hold 
office, and enjoy the left-hand privilege of serving 
as jurors. If enough womer would only come out 
here tc mate all the bachelors, the American Agri- 
culturist would have an immense circulation here.”? 

EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 

The Editors will be very glad if they can assist 
Mr. Tuttle in the philanthropic work upon which 
he has entered. We are constantly in reccipt of 
communications from substantial citizens in Wash- 
ington Territory, asking us to aid them in a matri- 
monial way. One in Walla Walla, not long ago 
considerately enclosed five dollars in his letter, on 
the principle that he could not expect us to work 
for nothing. The Editor having the matter in 
charge, was compelled to express his inability to 
“send ona wife,” inasmuch as he, had as yet found 
no tine to secure one for himself. However, we have 
to say to our Walla Walla friend, and to our other 
subscribers in Washington Territory, that we shall 
take great pleasure in keeping the attractions of 
their region before our women readers. We know 
of many splendid women who have gone to the 
western coast as teachers, and in other capacities, 
who now have lovely homes, and growing families. 

The American Agriculturist does not as yet pro- 
pose to go into the matrimonial agency business, 
but we shall alwaystake great pleasure in urging 
ladies of character, constitution and education, 
to push for Washington Territory and other regions 
in the far West, where refined, honest women are 
required to soften, ameliorate, and give right ten- 
dencies to the civilization of the country. We 
shall be glad to hear from other subscribers, not 
only in Washington, but in Oregon, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and indeed, the far West generally. There 
is no reason why the splendid women of New Eng- 

land and the Middle States should» remain East, 
while their sturdy brothers push for the far West. 


Weaning Lambs. 


THOMAS STEPHEN POWERS. 
—~<—>— 

If lambs are thriving as well as they ought, they 
need not run with the ewes above four months. 
They will be more quiet if left in the fleld they are 
used to, and the ewes put out of sight and hearing. 

If there are shade and water in the field which 
they know where to find, they will help themselves, 
If not, they ought to be driven to water every day ; 
and it isa good plan to fetch them to the stable 
before the sun gets very hot, to prevent them from 
rambling aimlessly about the field, panting in the 
sunshine, or crowding into the fence-corners, 

The lambs should have a fresh rowen or an up- 
land pasture, if one is available, well stocked with 
June grass, Red-top, or some short, tender, nutri- 
tious grass. There should be strips of forest in it, 
with shady knolls for stamping-grounds, where 
they may find an abundance of dust which is so es- 
sential to their health during the dog days. An 
old ewe should be left with them for a flock- 
leader. If they are accustomed during the summer 
to a stationary salt-trough, the task of teaching 
them to eat feed will be reduced to a trifle, as they 
will approach the troughs freely. A mere dusting 














of salt should be sprinkled on their feed for a few 
days (being withheld from them otherwise) ; after 
that it may be left in quantity in the trough appro- 
priated to it, or sprinkled on a clean sod. It is of 
the highest importance that lambs and yearlings 
should have daily access to salt, summer and 
winter, at least in a humid climate. 

For a safe, nutritious, healthy, universally avail- 
able and everywhere procurable feed for weaned 
lambs, there is nothing which is comparable to 
wheat bran. I find it profitable to enrich it by the 
addition of a little shorts or oil-cake meal. 


How Spawn is Taken From Fish. 


SETH GREEN. 
—_——_ 

Many people have the impression that the fish 
must be cut open in order to obtain its spawn, but 
such is not the case. When the spawn is taken from 
the female fish to be vitalized with the milt of the 
male, both parents must be alive and in a healthy 
condition or else good results cannot be obtained. 
On one occasion we took the spawn from a ripe 
female three hours after she was supposed to be 
dead, and impregnated it by using a live male. 
After they had developed sufficiently to ascertain, 
fifteen per cent were found impregnated, but it is 
doubtful if every spark of life had departed from 
the female, as the blood will often circulate long 
after a fish has ceased to show any signs of life. 

After the fish are captured from the spawning 
races, into which they have run in anticipation of 
casting their spawn in the natural way, they are 
placed in a tub of water and the ripe females se- 
lected. Experience is about the only thing which 
will tell you with certainty when the female is in 
perfect condition for operating upon. The eggs 
must be perfectly mature and ready to come from 
the fish just as nature intended they should. ‘If 
they are pressed from the fisk prematurely, your 
efforts will be wasted, as they cannct be fertilized. 
The ripe female can be told by the touch, to the 
expert. When in perfect condition the belly of the 
fish feels soft and flabby, and if she were held 
up by the head her spawn would settle downward, 
while with the unripe female the spawn remains 
stationary in place, and feels to the touch hard and 
bunchy, like shot. When all is in readiness the 
fish is taken by the head with the right and by the 
lower part of the body by the left hand, and held 
over the pan with the belly as near the bottom as 
possible. The fish will struggle quite violently at 
first; it is many times necessary to place it back 
in the tub for a moment and commence again. | 
When the fish gets quiet, the right hand is gently. - 
slipped down from the upper part of the body, and 
the forefinger used to press the belly, the hold on 
the tail or lower part of the fish being retained. If 
the fish is a large one it is often necessary for the 
operator to have an assistant to hold its head, as it 
would be very difficult for ore person both to hold 
and take the eggs without injuring the fish. 

If the fish are handled too rorzhly it will break 
the slime which covers the bodice of the fish, and in 
that case a fungus growth appears upon them, and 
the result is almost invariably death. In a few in- 
stances they have been cured by immersing them 
several times in a strong salt and water bath until 
they turn over, and then placing them immediately 
in fresh water, but this is rarely effectual. The pan 
is slightly elevated on one side by placing a small 
block under it about an inch in thickness ; this is 
so that the spawn and milt will occupy less space. 
The bottom of the pan is moistened by dipping it 
into water and immediately pouring it out. This 
is all the water that should be used, aside from 
what would naturally drip from the fish. The im- 
pregnation takes place instantaneously. 

After the spawn and milt have been taken, they 
should be jostled about in the pan for a short time 
so as to thoroughly mix. More water is then 
added, when the eggs adhere to each other and to 
the side of the pan. The spawn is then set in a 
hatching trough where the water is flowing, and 
often in the duration of twenty to thirty minutes it 
loosens up and separates. It is then washed in 
several waters, and is placed on the hatching trays, 
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Walks and. Talks on the Farm. 
New Series.—No. 20. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
i ae 

At present prices, we ought not to export, un- 
less from the Pacific coast,a bushel of wheat 
to Europe. What is the good? The farmers 
who raise the wheat, work for nothing and 
board themselves. The railroads who. carry it, 
carry it at a loss, and try to make up the deficiency 
by charging exorbitant rates on local traffic and 
travel, or by selling land. The millers say they 
lose money on flour, and consequently charge more 
for mill-feed. 

**But what shall we do with our surplus wheat ?”’ 
In the first place, the surplus, leaving out the Pa- 
cific coast, is far less than is generally supposed. 
According to the figures of the English Board of 
Trade, the total imports of wheat from the United 
States into Great Britain last year was 45,320,180 
bushels. Of this, 26,334,024 bushels were from the 
Pacific Coast, and 18,986,156 bushels from the At- 
lantic Coast. The price we get for this nineteen 
million bushels of wheatin England determines the 
price of our wheat crop. If we eatfive bushels of 
wheat to an inhabitant, how much more should we 
have to eat to use up this nineteen million bushels ? 
Weare a great nation of fifty-five million people. If 
we should each eat half a bushel more wheat per 
annum, these nineteen millions would be gone, and 
we should be calling for more—and then we should 
have to pay, not what our wheat is worth in Eurepe, 
10ss expenses, but what it is worth in Europe, plus 
expense of getting it here. That is what I want to 
see. It would be better for farmers and consumers 
alike—for when farmers do well, all the great in- 
dustries of the country prosper. 

“But we cannot eat half a bushel more wheat.”’ 
Well, then, give it to the hens. They will eat it, 
and we will eat the eggs. They willlay more eggs 
when fed wheat, than when fed corn—and if they 
do not, we will eat up the hens. Seriously, there 
isa good and growing demand for meat of all 
kinds, and while good grass is unquestionably the 
cheapest food for producing beef and mutton, yet 
our cattle and sheep would be none the worse for 
a little more grain, especially in the winter months. 

“The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 
Many of us are compelled to sell our grain for 
whatever it will bring, though we know at the 
same time that we could use it to better advantage 
on the farm. It would bring in more money if 
converted into beef, mutton, veal, cheese and 
butter, and at the same time enrich our farms. But 
we think we cannot afford to wait. In some cases 
this is true; but there are farmers enough, ten 
times over, who are sufficiently forehanded to feed 
cattle and sheep to such an extent, that our small 
surplus of grain would disappear in a few months. 
All they want is faith in the profitableness of the 
plan. We are rapidly improving the general 
character of our farm animals by the introduction 
of good breeds, but it should never be forgotten 
that improved breeds require improved feeding. 

‘“‘We want better grass and hay.’”’ No doubt. 
But until we get it, let us feed out more grain. 





Do not misunderstand me. I do not advocate 
growing wheat to feed out on the farm; we can 
grow oats, corn, and peas to better advantage. But 
if we have more wheat than we want—better feed 
it out than give it away. AllI want to show is, 
that we need have no fears of permanent over- 
production of grain in this country. All we need 
to do is to feed more of it out on ourfarms. We 
shall make more money and enrich the land—slowly 
it may be, but surely. 

“We are paying out too much money for our 
phosphates,” said the Deacon. If we sell all our 
grain, this may be true. But if we feed most of it 
on the farm, the larger crops we grow the more 
manure we shall make, and the richer will our land 
become. We have been selling too much grain at 
too low a price. 





“Farmers,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘are taking off 
their coats and going to work with unusual vigor. 








They are plucky men. At present prices there is 
little profit in farming, and in some cases an actnal 
loss. And this is one reason of the general de- 
pression of business all over the world. But it is 
a eurious fact that, while hard times originate on 
the farm, the farmers themselves feel the hard 
times less than others. What the farmer sells 
brings little, and so he buys little. One farmer 
doing this has little effect, but when it is multiplied 
by millions, the effect is prodigious. Business of 
all kinds is seriously crippled. .And unpleasant as 
hard times are for the farmer, he feels them less 
than others, because he lives largely on the pro- 
duce of his land. One thing is certain; farmers in 
this section are feeling more hopeful. They are 
making improvements. And you may be sure, 
that better times are not far distant.” 





I owe many readers of the American Agriculturist 
an apology. They have asked me questions, which 
I promised to answer, and have not done so. The 
paper is crowded with much more valuable matter. 
In fact, never in its history has it been so “‘ choke 
full” of valuable and reliable information, from 
the best practical and scientific writers. To answer 
all the questions asked me, would be to write an 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture and Ilorticulture. I 
am pleased to receive the letters. I read them all, 
and if I do not answer them, they set me to think- 
ing and do me good. The following are brief an- 
swers to some of the questions. 

Four-rowed and six-rowed barley are one and the 
same thing. In fact, suppose there is no four- 
rowed barley. Barley is either two-rowed or six- 
rowed. Two-rowed barley is later and heavier than 
the six-rowed. The six-rowed barley will germi- 
nate in ‘malting’? quicker than the two-rowed, 
and maltsters will pay more for it on this account. 

We usually sow two bushels of barley per acre. 
We drill it in, and at the same time drill in with 
the seed two hundred pounds of superphosphate 
per acre. With us, superphosphate drilled in be- 
low the seed pays well on barley, oats, corn and 
potatoes. There are a score, possibly a hundred, 
good brands of superphosphate. Look at the 
analysis, and if you do not understand it, study 
the matter. It makes no difference whether the 
soluble phosphoric acid is obtained from rock 
phosphate or from bones. In my own case, I buy 
the phosphate that will give us the most ‘soluble 
phosphoric acid’’ at the least cost. 

Barley does not do well on old sod land. It is 
sometimes sown to advantage on aone year old 
clover sod. As a rule, winter wheat does better 
after barley than after oats ; mainly because the 
barley is harvested earlier, and there is more time 
to prepare the land properly for wheat. If you can 
not get barley in before the first of May, better 
sow oats, or plant corn, potatoes or beans. 

Oats may be sown later than barley. They may 
also be sown on sod land. Of course, the earlier 
they can be sown, the better. We frequently sow 
oats and peas together, generally one bushel of 
oats and two bushels of peas per acre. The crop 
can be cut with areaper. They do well on sod or 
stubble. The earlier they are sown, and the better 
the land, the better the crop, but we have had 
good crops sown the first or second week in May. 

One of our correspondents says he sows “five 
pecks of red clover per acre.’’? I sow a peck, and 
the Deacon thinks I waste my seed. Six quarts per 
acre is the usual quantity. In seeding with oats, 
sow a peck of timothy and a peck of clover. Make 
the land as mellow as possible, and after the oats 
are sown, go over the land with a smoothing har- 
row. Then sow the seed and roll theland. The 
best roller I have ever used, is made of iron cylin- 
ders,in three sections, one in front and two behind. 

The best time to cut timber for an ox yoke is, 
when you find a stick of the right shape. The best 
time to remove suckers from apple trees, is to-day, 
or yesterday, or last month, or last summer, but 
never to-morrow nor next week. When you see a 
sucker, off with it. When young you can strip them 
off with your hands, with one-tenth the labor that 
will be required to saw or cut them off next spring. 

The best variety of potato is not yet discovered. 
Plant the kind most popular in your own neighbor- 
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hood, and test a few new sorts on a small scale. 
Water cress is a highly profitable crop. It does 
best in shallow streams or ditches, with fresh water 
running all through the year. A ‘‘stream with 
plenty of water in the spring, but which dries up in 
summer,” is not the best place forit. Water cress 
sown on the sides of astream running through a 
swamp on my farm, has grown 80 thick that it sets 
back the water,and a new ditch had to be dug. 

To grow good beet or mangold seed, all that is 
necessary is to select the very best roots, and set 
them out in rows three or four feet apart, and a 
foot apart in the row. Cover the roots so that the 
top wil) be about an inch below the surface. Noth- 
ing more is needed, except to keep the land free 
from weeds. 

In seeding down a new lawn, the great point is 
to make the land rich and mellow. Work it with 
the plow, harrow, roller, and steel rake, until it is 
as fine as a garden. If you are anxious to get the 
ground covered as soon as possible, sow the usual 
lawn grass mixtures, and a bushel per acre of millet 
or Hungarian grass. In a week or ten days the 
millet will completely cover the ground, and 
smother all the weeds. When the millet plants are 
two or three inches high, run the lawn mower over 
it, and repeat the cutting once a week. The grass 
and white cloyer will get well rooted before winter. 
You have quite a respectable looking lawn from 
the start, and next winter the millet will be killed. 
But if you try the plan, do not forget to use the 
lawn mower early enough. A few days delay, and 
it will be toolate. The millet will get the start of 
you, and kill every spear of grass. But if you will 
commence early enough, and keep the lawn mower 
going, you will get a nice Jawn quicker in this 
way, than in any otherI have tried. I speak from 
actual experience. 

It is an easy matter to raise asparagus plants. 
Sow the seed in rows eighteen inches or two feet 
apart. Drop two seeds to each inch of row. The 
seed can be sown with a garden drill. We have 
had good plants when sown as late as June, but 
earlier is better. All that is necessary is to keep 
the land clean, but this is essential to success. 

How late we can sow or plant with a reasonable 
prospect of getting a crop, depends very much on 
the season, and somewhat on the character of the 
soil. We can plant an early variety of potatoes as 
late as the middie of June. But you will, as a rule, 
get a far better crop if planted in May. I have had 
good corn planted the first week in June. Ruta- 
bagas have done well sown the 4th of July. Man- 
gold wurzels will produce a moderate crop sown 
any time in June, but if you want a big crop, sow 
in May. I have had a very profitable crop of beans 
planted the middle of June. But of course we 
plant earlierif wecan get time to do the work. 
We plant with a drill in rows thirty inches apart, 
and drop about six beans in hills fifteeen inches 
apartin the row. The quantity of seed required 
per acre, depends on the size of the beans. The 
white Boston Marrow beans require a bushel per 
acre. Pea beans, three pecks per acre. If you 
drill in the seed right along the row, dropping the 
beans about an inch apart, you require about twice 
the quantity of seed. Someof our bean growers 
think they get enough larger crops to more than pay 
for the extra seed, and for the extra work in pull- 
ing the crop. 

The best food for lambs is the mother’s milk. 
Feed the ewes well, and they will feed the lambs. 
When the ewes and lambs are turned out to grass, 
continue to feed hay. Some people say the ewes 
will not eat it. If not, it willdo no harm to have 
it in the rack. One pound of grain to each ewe 
per day is the usual allowance. There is very little 
difference in the food value of a pound of wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, peas, beans, flax or oil-cake. 
Feed whichever is the cheapest or most convenient, 
but recollect that peas, beans, oil-cake, bran and 
malt-sprouts, leave a richer fertilizer for the farm. 

The principal advantage in poling peas, is the 
convenience in picking. If you hope to see your 
wife and daughters take an interest inthe garden, 
you will pole your peas. There are a score or 
more questions which I will answer next month. 
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The Scotch Black-Faced Mountain Sheep. 


These hardy little sheep ought not to be over- 
looked by those who are carrying our civilization 
up the slopes of the Rockies, and in fact there is 
admirable ground for them much nearer to the 
markets, as upon the picturesque groups of mount- 
ains which make parts of New Hampshire and 
Vermont the resort of health and pleasure seekers, 
or which with varied topography as the Adiron- 
dacks, and the mountain groups of Central Penn- 
sylvania, vie with Scotland in the beauty of their 
erags and lakelets, and trout brooks. These ranges 
have so great an altitude that ordinary crops will 
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horns which do not rise above the head are desir- 
able. The weight of the fleece averages about 
three pounds, and brings but a moderate price, 
while the value of the mutton is so great that when 
well-fattened, a small Black-face will net its owner 
as much as heavier sheep of other breeds. 


Some Hints About the Garden, 


A. 8, FULLER. 

a 
itis an old saying that ‘“‘the richest goods are 
put up in the smailest packages,’’ and I have often 
thought it would be well if persons in making their 








and free from weeds during the summer; in fact, 
it is so easy and agreeable to plan and to plant in 
spring that few persons can forego the pleasure, 
even if the account is to be more than overbalanced 
later in the season by chagrin at seeing poorly laid 
schemes for future enjoyment all come to naught. 

The better plan is to strive to secure a neat little 
garden or a few beds of flowers, which can be read- 
ily managed, than to attempt so much that the 
labor involved becomes a burden instead of a pleas- 
ure. A few plantsin perfection look better, and 
should yield the owner more pleasure, than muny, 
with none perfect or well grown. One common 
error, in grounds of limited extent, is the introduc- 




















A PAIR OF BLACK-FACED MOUNTAIN SHEEP.. 


Engraved for the Amerwan Agriculturist, 


not grow, hence should be devoted to grazing. In 
many cases also with abundant pasturage, there 
could hardly be hay enough grown to winter the 
stock which could easily be carried through the 
summer. Thus we might repeat the Scottish and 
Swiss practice of summering in the mountains and 
wintering in the lowlands, where hay and straw are 
abundant. ‘ 

These sheep, adapted both by nature and breed- 
ing to this rough life, are very picturesque with 
their long, wide-spread, curling horns, their 
smooth, black or speckled faces, and shaggy 
fleeces. They dress only about fifty-flve pounds, but: 
the mutton is something very superior, taking the 
very highest rank in the London markets. A model 
Black-faced ram should have long, arched, hard 
horns, turned quite clear of the head, a bare face, 
bare legs, well-sprung ribs, deep body, with wool, 
at shearing time, reaching within three inches of 
the ground. The so-called Roman nose and full 
face are preferred, and small-headed rams with 








gardens would think of this, especially when plant- 
ing ornamental plants. There can be no doubt 
about the inconvenience of poverty and the want 
of means for making showy and extensive gardens, 
and this is one of the annoying circumstance which 
often dispel the aspirations of many an admirer of 
beautiful grounds and plants. But unlimited means 
and an extended area are not positively necessary 
in gardening, for a little picture may show as much 
artistic skill and be as valuable as a large one, 
and it is better to do but little work and do it well, 
than to undertake much and leave all incomplete. 

It is an almost universal failing, of both the ex- 
perienced and the inexperienced cultivator, to 
attempt more than can be readily accomplished 
with the means at command, and as regularly as 
the seasons come around, more work is laid out in 
the spring than can be completed during the sum- 
mer. <A larger number of plants are raised or 
purchased than can be properly set out and cared 
for ; more walks are laid out than will be kept clean 





tion of larger plants than are adapted to the situa- 
tion and surroundings, and the result is overgrowing 
and crowding. Trees are out of place in small 
gardens, if flowering plants are to be cultivated at 
all, for their roots not only soon take possession of 
the cultivated beds, but their branches shade-the 
more humble plants, which need the direct rays of 
the sun. If trees are desired for shade in sum- 
mer, then it is best to give up the ground to them 
and the grasses which will grow in the shade, 
for to expect little herbaceous annuals and peren- 
nials, or even the smaller shrubs, to successfully 
contend in the battle of life with the giants of our 
forests is absurd, and it is utterly useless tu attempt 
any such combination in either large or small gar- 
dens, unless a person is satisfied with such scraggy 
specimens as seen in the undergrowth of the forests. 

What are called mixed borders and beds are well 
enough, provided the plants employed are of sim- 
ilar growth, but large shrubs will soon overtop and 
crowd out the smaller; and the same rule holds 
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good even among our most common bedding-out 
plants. A bed of portulacas or verbenas can be 
dropped in almost anywhere on a grass-plot and 
look well; but to mix in coleus, geraniums and 
similar tall growing plants, would spoil it all, and 
be neither pleasing to the eye or healthful to the 
plants themselves. In the arrangement of plants 
in the garden, there should be concord of size and 
growth as well as harmony in colors, and this can- 
not be secured unless the planter knows in advance 
something of the habits of each species and variety 
which he proposes to introduce. By consulting 
seedsmen’s and nurserymen’s catalogues, informa- 
tion in regard to size and habits of plants may 
usually be obtained, at least, sufficient to prevent 
making any serious mistakes in the grouping of 
different kinds. The best and most pleasing effect 
can usually be produced by judicious massing of 
varieties of similar habits, even a half dozen gera- 
niums will make a far better show if set together 
in a group than if scattered in a border among 
other plants. If deciduous shrubs are to be planted, 
let it be in a border or in groups, the largest in the 
background or center, thence gradually decreasing 
the size down to the edge, where the dwarf Deut- 
zias, Spireas, and similar low growing shrubs, come 
in very appropriately to complete the arrangement. 
A place for each class of plants and each in its place 
is a far better kind of arrangement than to scatter 
the specimens about promiscuously, where it will 
require more labor to give them proper care than 
when planted in borders or groups, where the en- 
tire area occupied is kept constantly cultivated and 
free from grass and weeds. 

In the planting of evergreen shrubs the same 
plan should be followed, although when all are of 
a similar habit, less attention need be paid to the 
arrangement of the different species and varieties ; 
but the smallest or trailing species should be set 
on or near the borders of groups. It is not advis- 
able, however, to carry this idea of grouping and 
massing of kinds to such an extent that the planta- 
tion will look stiff and formal, but the object is to 
form easy and graceful outlines and still have the 
groups and beds look natural, or as though that it 
was within the possibilities for the plants to have 
come up from the seed in the position where they 
are growing. Of course I do not now refer to the 
modern style of arranging bedding-plants with 
ornamental leaves, for this is a species of gaudy 
ornamentation subservient to no rules except those 
which fashion may dictate from year to year; bnt 
real genuine art in gardening must ever rest upon 
a more substantial and Jess fantastic basis than the 
mere color of leaves, or briJliant shades of flowers. 
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Watering Place in a Creek. 
—>—— 

Cattle naturally select a certain place in a water- 
course to drink at, where the bank is not precipi- 
tous. During a good part of the year this bank is 
muddy, on account of its moisture and trampling 
of the atiimals. As a result, the horses get the 
scratches, the cows come to the milking pen with 
muddy udders, and frequently animals are injured 
by the crowding in the mud. Hogs are often seri- 














A CLEAN WATERING PLACE. 


ously injured, because the mud becomes so deep 
and tough, that they are-well nigh helpless in it. 
Another objection is that the animals wade to the 
middle of the creek, aud soon make its bottom as 
muddy as the bank, and the water becomes unfit 
for drinking. The arrangement shown in our illus- 
tration, which may be built of heavy plank, brick, 
or flat stones, prevents all this. It is constructed 
by first making an incline toa level platform for the 
animals to stand on while drinking. This plane 
terminates in an abrupt descent, forming a trough 





for the water to flow through. The trough should 
not be more than two feet wide, that the animals 
may easily get across it. The level floor permits 
the animals to drink at their ease, often a matter 
of importance. Such a drinking place should 
be made at the upper end of the creek, where 
it passes through a field to prevent the ani- 
mals from soiling the water by standing ir it above 
where they drink. 
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Raising Flax Seed. 


—<j>—. 


Flax will succeed on any soil that yields satisfac- 
tory crops of spring grain. On the contrary, if the 














Fig. 1.—YOUNG FLAX PLANTS. 


soil is so thin and poor that it will produce only a 
few bushels of grain per acre, the owner of the 
land cannot expect a good crop of flax. When 
grain has been raised for several years on certain 
fields, and flax has not been one of the crops of the 
farm, it will usually be more profitable to raise flax, 
for one season, than to continue to grow barley, 
or oats, or rye, year after year, on the same land. 

Flax seed (if well cleaned) may 2:ways be sold at 
a fair price for making linseed oil and oil cake. 
There is also a market in the older states for all 
the haulm, or flax-straw, which is used to make 
tow ; the straw is usually sold by the ton, to those 
who rot it properly and pass it through brakes, re- 
moving the “shives’? from the fibre, which is 
packed in bales. 

The soil requires a more careful preparation 
than for barley or spring wheat. The kernels of all 
sorts of cereals remain in the soil during germina- 
tion and growth of the stems, whereas the kernel of 
flax is lifted by the radicle or stem of the root above 
the surface of the ground, where the seed splits 
into two equal lobes which form the seed-leaves of 
the young plant; see figure 1 in which also plants 
are seen in other stages of development. Figure 2 
shows a plant in full bloom. The blossoms of flax 
are usually of a bluish shade. As the seed is small 
there is great danger of burying it too deep. Cereal 
grains will send up their sharp-pointed spears 
when covered with several inches of earth; but if 
a kernel of flax is buried three or four inches be- 
neath the surface of a heavy soil, there will not be 
sufficient force in the tender radicle to thrust the 
germinating kernel to the surface. Consequently 
the seed must die and decay. The soil should be 





plowed thoroughly as for spring wheat, and the 
surface leveled off as true and smoothly as if seed- 
ing down a meadow. If the land is lumpy, it 
should be rolled, that the surface of the ground be 
smooth, s0 that the crop may be mowed close to 
the roots. The aim should be to have every 
kernel of the seed buried at a shallow and uniform 
depth, so that all the stems will grow alike and the 
seed ripen uniformly, otherwise the seed of some 
of the bolls will be dead ripe, while other stems are 
only in blossom. 

The seed may be sowed by hand, or with a seed- 
drill, or with a broad-cast seed-sower; but teams 
should never be allowed to travel where the seed 
has been distributed. A grain-drill that can be 
regulated to put in the desired quantity at the 
proper depth, may well be used. But, in mellow 
soil, there is great danger of burying the seed too 
deep. If sowed by hand, as the kernels are so 
slippery, half the quantity of seed should be sown 
in one direction, and the other half going at right 
angles. Cover the seed with a brush-harrow, 
with which a strong man can go over ten acres ina 
day. The quantity 
of seed per acre will 
depend on the size (= 
of the kernels. If A\’ 
the latter are small, “ 
sow between half a 


bushel and _ three 
pecks; and if the 
kernels are large, 


nearly a bushel per 
acre is about right. 
When the object is 
seed raising, the 
seed sown must 
be distributed very 
thinly. Sown thin, 
every stem will 
throw out numerous 
branches and every 
branch yield plump 
seed. There is usu- 
ally nothing gained 
by sowing before 
the soil is warm 
enough to _ plant 
com; weeds and 
grass will get the 
start of the plants 
and maintain the 
ascendancy. It is | ff 





‘safe to say, sow flax { 


when it is safe to b 


plant Indian corn. | 
As soon as half | 4 
W 
the bolls or heads \ Uy 
turn brown, the crop \ 
ought to be mowed. \\ 


If the surface of the i 
ground is smooth, 

the crop may be \ 
cut with a reaper. \ 
Teams ought not to YY 
travel over the i 
mowed or the stand- J 
ing flax. As soon as ~~ 
the haulm is cured ! 

and dry, the crop { 
may be stored in the \ 
barn, or put in a } 
stack until winter, 


or the seed threshed | 
or shelled out bya \ 
machine. Many em- } 


ploy horses to tread 
out the seed on a 
threshing floor. The 
seed is cleaned in 
an ordinary fanning mill, and the haulm sold to 
dealers in flax-tow. Ordinarily a crop of flax 
will yield a larger net profit than a crop of wheat. 
The great fertility of the new soils of the far West 
avd their freedom from weeds, makes linseed a 
very profitable crop. The straw is neglected, but 
the seed pays better than wheat. And the planter 
should remember, that it is a very exhausting crop. 


Fig. 2.—FLAX PLANT IN 
BLOOM. 
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Forwarding Early Potatoes. 
pee SaaS 

Cutting up perfectly dormant tubers, and plant- 
ing the sets in cold soil, is not the way to have a 
crop of new potatoes early. All of the methods 
for ‘‘ forwarding” the crop, begin with exciting the 
tuber into growth and inducing the eyes or dor- 
mant buds to start. In Lancashire, Eng., the 
growers build frames of sods, in which the pota- 
toes, already started in boxes in the dwelling 
houses, are planted. These frames are covered 
with straw mats, which are removed whenever the 
gun can shine upon the soil within them. Such inter- 
est is felt there in potato culture, that whoever for- 











Fig. 1.—MARJOLIN POTATOES. 


wards the first hamper of potatoes to market, is 
given a prize by his brother growers. We illus- 
trated this Lancashire method some years ago, and 
and few years later, that we saw on the Island of 
Jersey, which bears something of the same rela- 
tion to the London market that the Island of Ber- 
muda holds to the New York market. On the 
Island of Jersey, the potatoes are stacked on end 
in a crate made for the purpose, which exposes 
them to the light, and they become thoroughly 
greened, in which condition they are kept until 
planting time. In France, the leading early potato 
is the “‘ Marjolin.’’ This, figure 1, closely resem- 
bles the ‘‘ Ashleaf Kidney” of the English. Itisa 
remarkably smooth potato, having a prominent eye 
at. the ‘“‘seed-end,’”’ and a few obscure eyes dis- 
tributed over the surface. Planted in the usual 
manner, the ‘‘ Marjolin’”’ is very slow to germinate, 





Fig, 2.—BASKET OF SPROUTED POTATOES. 


and the Paris seedsmen offer their customers seed- 
potatoes that have been already forwarded. At 
the time of digging the crop, the tubers, of uni- 
form size, are selected, and placed on end, seed end 
up, in panniers or hampers. The potatoes (fig. 2) 


are stacked together so closely that they will re- 
tain their position when the pannieris handled. In 
this position and exposed to the light, the promi- 
ment eye develops rapidly, and may be kept in this 





condition until planting time. Those with us who 
grow potatoes for market, cannot afford to be at 
much trouble to forward their early potatoes, but 
by exposing their seed potatoes in a warn, light 
place, they may make an appreciable gain. Those 
who pride themselves on having early potatoes 
from their own garden, can gain much by adopting 
some method for starting the growth of the eyes 
before the tuber or set is planted. 





Green Manuring. 
THEODORE GOODRICH, ILL. 
gee 

By the term green manuring, is meant the prac- 
tice of growing and plowing under crops in the 
green state, to enrich the soil. A soil is said to be 
productive in proportion to the amount of humus 
it contains. Humus is formed by the decomposition 
of animal and vegetable matter. If a heavy growth 
of vegetation, grain, clover or weeds is plowed un- 
der, a certain amouat of plant food is returned to 
the soil. It would be very natural to suppose that 
the decayed stem of one plant would contain good 
acceptable food for another. If plowing under 
has been done on a yellow clay soil, six months 
afterwards, by digging down through the furrow, 
a dark stratum will be found where the weeds fell 
and rotted. Repeated plowing under of green crops 
will fill the ground with humus, and restore the 
worst worn out land to fertility. 

One objection to this method of fertilizing is the 
length of time required, as several years must elapse 
before many crops could be added to the soil. It 
is very important then, to adopt the rotation that 
will admit of the greatest number of crops in the 
shortest time. Some plants add more fertility to 
the soil than others, but these are not always the 
ones that are easiest grown, especially on poor 
ground, and it is very important to get a good 
growth to plow under. Rye will grow where no 
other grain will, and yield a fair crop. Another 
advantage is its growth in winter. In the latitude 
of Southern Illinois, rye may be sown in November 
and plowed under when fully headed out in May, 
and the ground sowed immediately with southern 
cow peas and plowed under in July or August. 
Another sowing of peas will make a partial crop by 
the first frost, when it can be turned under and the 
ground again seeled to rye. This makes three 
crops plowed under in one year. 
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Greens. 
ae 

The desire for fresh vegetables in spring, isnota 
mere fancy, but is a cravingof the system fora 
healthful change in the diet. It is well known 
that sailors, who on long voyages subsist largely, 
if not solely, upon salted and dried meats, are at- 
tacked by a dreaded disease, the scurvy, for which 
fresh vegetables are a ready cure. The families of 
many farmers, are confined during the winter 
months, toa diet of salt meats, almost as exclu- 
sively as are sailors upon a protracted voyage. 
Salted meats are convenient ; they afford a supply 
of animal food with little trouble, and the pork- 
barrel and the smoke-house are drawn upon from 
_day to day, with little thought of the effect upon 
the health. As spring approaches, the desire for 
fresh vegetabies becomes intense. The farmer is 
fortuuate if he has a good supply of cabbages well 
preserved ; these if eaten raw, as salad or cold- 


continuous salt meat. A wellregulated farm-gar- 
den—alas that there are so few, will supply, except 
in three of the coldest and three of the hottest 


| months, an abundance of spinach, the best of all 


greens. Also the German Greens, or Kale, an ex- 
cellent non-heading cabbage, which is all the better 
the more it is frozen. If cabbages are wintered in 
trenches, or in a cellar, in such a manner as to pre- 
serve the stumps, these stumps, if set out in ashel- 
tered place in the garden, as earlyas the ground 
can be worked, will soon produce an abundance of 
tender shoots, which are most excellent greens, 
and may be cut over several times. So with tur- 





nips ; if planted out in the same manner, they will 


slaw, will go far to offset the scorbutie effects of | 








afford acceptable greens. But we now havein mind 
those families to which the garden offers nothing. 
These must hunt the fence-rows or the pastures, 
for some green thing. One of the commonest 
wild plants collected for yreens, and one of the 
earliest, is the Dandelion, a favorite with many on 
account of its slight bitterness. This is usually 
fairly abundant in the pastures. But, if you, the 
reader, have a garden, no matter if a poor one, 
stop here, and make a memorandum to send to your 
seedsman, for a packet of ‘‘Improved Dandelion” 
seed; sow these in good ground; when the plants 
are well up, thin toa foot apart in the row, and 
plant the thinnings to extend the plantation. Keep 
clean all summer, and next spring you will not be 
hunting for dandelions, for the garden will yield an 
abundance of the most delicious, and so welcome, 
that the planting will not be omitted in future 
years. It isa waste of time to hunt the pastures 
and road-sides for greens, when they can be 80 
readily had in the garden. 


oo 


A New Vegetable—“ Choro-Gi.” 
—>__ 

We expect that every year will bring a number 
of new varieties of well-known vegetables. In- 
deed, it would be a poor year, if the English seed- 
growers did not give us at least half a dozen new 
peas or new names, but to have an entirely new 








THE NEW VEGETABLE—“ CHORO-GI.” 


vegetable added to the list, is something note- 
worthy. The fact that this novelty is offered by the 
house of world-wide fame, Vilmorin-Andrieux & 
Co., of Paris, indicates that the new plant has some 
merit. The plant in question is Stachys affnis, 
which is a native of Northern Africa; it belongs to 
the Mint Family, and, what is unusual in that fam- 
ily, produces fleshy, tuberous roots, which are the 
edible portion. We reproduce Vilmorin & Co.’s 
engraving, which gives the habit of the plant, 
with the tubers drawn on a larger scale. The 
tnbers‘are dressed like string-beans, or fried in the 
form of fritters, and are said to make an excellent 
pickle. When freshly dug the tubers are peurly 
white, but upon exposure to the air they become 
blackened, hence it is advised to dig them only as 
wanted for use, or if dug in advance, to keep them 
covered with earth. Stachys affinis is the botanical 
name, and we are given ‘‘ Choro-Gi,” as asynonym, 
probably the name by which it is known in its na- 
tive country. The plant is said to be very hardy, 
and to produce abundantly without special cultiva- 
tion. Whether this will be a useful addition to 
ourlist of vegetables, can only be ascertained by 
trial in various parts of the country; at present, it 
looks as if it would be an amateur’s, or “fancy” 
vegetable, rather than a regular crop for market, 
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Preparations for Planting Cranberries. 


JAMES WEBB, MASS. 

crt eee 
In clearing a bog, we first mow off all the bushes 
and low undergrowth. Next, we cut the principal 
roots of the large trees, and the wind will gener- 
ally blow them over. The ground being soft, they 
will pull up a great mass of roots in their fall. 





Fig. 1.—TURFING AXE. 


This is the cheapest and best way of getting rid of 
the trees. If the trunks were cut off above ground, 
it would take many days’ labor to dig out and 
chop off the roots, so as to allow the stumps to be 
removed. In the simple way here suggested, we 
get rid of the stump and all by one operation. In 
ease the wind does not prove sufficient to bring 
down the trees, we pull them down by means of a 
tackle. The trunks are sawed up into logs for box- 
boards, or to cut up into cord wood, and the refuse 
tops and brush are piled up in heaps and burned 
on the bog, as soon as they are dry enough. 

One can not be too particular in eradicating the 
roots of maple trees and huckleberry bushes. 
They sprout and grow rapidly, and if not thor- 
oughly cleared out, give more trouble than all other 
trees and shrubs combined. 

The surface of the bog, after the trees and under- 
brush have been disposed of, is next cut into seg- 
ments of about eighteen inches square, by means of 
an implement calleda ‘Turfing Axe,’? made es- 
pecially for this purpose. A turfing axe, shown in 
Fig. 1, consists of a thin, steel blade, hatchet-faced, 





Fig. 2, — HAULING R4KE, 


and about six inches square. This blade is made 
fast to a stout hickory handle, some two feet anda 
half long, in the same manner as a common wood 
axe. In expert hands, this axe does wonderful ex- 
ecution upon the tough, interlacing roots, with 
which the surface of the bog is filled. The method 
of cutting the turf is this: One man cuts across 
the bog, from side to side in parallel lines, a foot 
and a half apart, and cuts across between the lines 
at like distances. Two men, with three or four- 
pronged, iron-toothed rakes, take hold of the turf, 
as the cutter goes along, and pull it over after him. 
After being cut into these squares, it is desirable 
that the turf should be turned over very regularly, 
because the more evenly it is turned over, the easier 
will be the work of grading. 

A bog should be graded and made as smooth and 
level as possible—in fact, as near a “‘ water level’ 
as may be—hecause if it is of a good, even grade, 
it will take less water to flood it, and if the supply 








Fig. 8.—GRADING HOE. 


of water is limited, it is, of course, essential that 
this particular should be closely attended to. On 
the other hand, if the supply of water is abundant, 
so much care need not be exercised in this particu- 
lar. If, for instance, a pond adjoins, or a river runs 








through the bog, it will be readily seen that it will 
answer all purposes to make the bog of its natural 
grade, 

If there is a great deal of brake or other wild 
stuff, which is hard to kill, and the bog is high 
enough to stand it, having a fall of from three to 
six feet, then it will be well to turf the whole of it, 
and have the top removed to the most convenient 
place, and burn it on the spot, or deposit it upon 
the nearest adjoining ground. This course will 
save a great deal of labor and extra expense in 
weeding. The advantage of this course being ap- 
parent, the additional first cost will never be re- 
gretted. 

The grading should be as carefully done as if lay- 
ing down a lawn or pleasure ground to grass, the ob- 
ject being to get an even coat of sand over the whole 
of the surface of the peat or muck. If numerous 
holes and hollows are left here and there over the 








Fig. 4.—SPREADER. 


surface, then there would be places, in levelling up 
with sand, where the coating would be six or seven 
inches thick, instead of three or four inches, the 
desired thickness. The consequence would be that 
the vines would make a very uneven growth; 
those which were set where the sand was the deep- 
est, would be a year or two longer in making a 
growth through such a coating, than would those 
planted where they could readily strike their roots 
down into rich muck beneath. 

A hoe, shaped like a common grubbbing hoe, is 
the implement used for grading. Every farmer 
knows what that is; but the grading hoe, fig. 3, 
should be made of the best steel, and ground to an 
edge like anaxe—the object being to cut all the 
fine roots to pieces, and get out such of them as 
escaped when the trees, stumps, shoots, and larger 
wood were removed. 

After the bog has been levelled, an even coat of 
sand free from clay, four inches in depth, should 
be spread over its whole surface. It isa great ad- 
vantage to have the sand in close proximity to the 
bog, as it saves the expense of carting. In spread- 
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Fig. 5.—MARKEER,. 


ing the sand it is usual to lay down some two-inch 
plank, eight inches wide, for a walk, and the sand 
is brought on in wheel-barrows. The planks are 
laid from the sand pit or outer edge of the bog to 
the center ditch, and are removed as fast as the 
bog is sanded. 

The sand is spread by means of a “ Spreader” 
(see fig. 4), made of a piece of one-inch white oak 
board, about fifteen inches long by three inches 
wide, and fastened to a handle. 

When the operation of spreading the sand is 
completed, we next make use of an implement 
called the ‘‘ Marker.”? This (fig. 5) is made of a 
piece of two by four-inch joist, about nine feet 
long, having teeth set eighteen inches apart, and a 
handle the length of a rake-handle, The teeth are 
eight inches long, made of white oak, driven 
through holes bored in the joist for the purpose. 





The implement is made similar to a common rake, 
with teeth farther apart, and the whole made 
stronger to stand harder usage, by having stays 
running from the handle to the head, which holds. 
the teeth. 

To mark off the bog, a line is stretched, say six 





Fig. 1.—MOVABLE FENCE. 


inches from the margin of any one of the inter- 
secting ditches, as a starting point, and run the 
marker lengthwise of the line, and continue to mark 
to within six inches, or the same distance of the next 
intersecting ditch, and so continue back and forth 
between the shore and central ditch until that par- 
ticular section has been gone over; we then pro- 
ceed to the next section, and mark it in the same 
manner, and so on in rotation, until all have been 
marked in the same way. We then draw the marker 
transversely across the sections, that is to say, at 
right angles with the first marking. The sections, 
when the marking is completed, have much the 
appearance of a checker-board. All this is done 
preparatory to planting the vines. 





Light, Movable Fence. 


——< ge 


Turkeys, even after they have attained a consid- 
erable size, should be confined until after the dew 





Fig. 2.—CROSS-SECTION OF MOVABLE FENCE. 


is off the grass, and other fowls must be confined 
in limited runs, while the young are small. It is: 
quite an advantage if these runs cav be changed 
easily, and this can be accomplished only when they 
are enclosed with alight, movable fence. Such a. 
fence is shown in the illustration, figure 1. It 
is made in twelve to sixteen feet sections by nail- 
ing Jaths to light pieces of the proper length. The 
upper ends of the laths are sharpened; the end 
ones are of double thickness. The sections are 
placed with the end laths intercrossing at the top, 
and about six inches apart at the bottom (see cross- 
section, fig. 2). They are held apart by blocks (fig. 
3), which rest on the upper edge of the cross-pieces: 
and against the Jaths. ‘They are held together, and 
to the ground, by stakes driven against the outer 
side of the end laths. As these stakes have the 
same angle as the laths, they hold the sections to- 
gether, and also the fence in its place and down to 
the ground. The triangular space where the sec- 








Fig. 3.—CROSS-BLOCK FOR FENCE. 


tions join is closed by a lath driven in the ground 
or tacked to the block between the cross-picces. 
Corners must be formed of two sections inclined 
inwards, and in the same way that sections are 
joined. The stakes are easily withdrawn, and the 
sections are so light that they are easily handled. 
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West Highland Cattle. 


It is only within a few years that any of these 
curious and valuable cattle have found their way 
across the Atlantic. They are one of those original 
or native breeds of the British Islands, which have 
under the intelligent breeding of the English and 
Scottish farmers, been of such benefit to the world. 
The cattle are native to the bleak hills of the ex- 
treme North of Scotland and the Hebrides Islands. 
They have been bred by the hardy mountaineers 
and islanders for hundreds of years, and often 
barely four out of five survived the winters, so 
severe isthe weather, so scanty was the fare, and 
slight the shelter, if indeed any shelter at all was 
given to any but the bearing cows, Thus the race 
has been subject to the constant thinning out of 
the weakly ones, the ‘‘ fittest’? only surviving, and 
the result is a breed of astonishingly strong vitality, 
with ability to live on the roughest fare, responding 





mer. It is only a very little, and that of very sweet 
hay. A still smaller number give lambs and choice 
rams a daily ration of grain, generally consisting 
of wheat bran and oats mixed in about equal por- 
tions. It is claimed that this dry-feeding in sum- 
mer steadies the animals’ appetites, acts as a cor- 
rective of acidity and flatulency, a preventive of 
colic and scours, and a general tonic to the system; 
this more especially when the weather is excep- 
tionally wet and the grass slushy. To the breeders 
of high-priced standard sheep there is undoubtedly 
much force in this argument; they find profit in 
the course above indicated ; and it affords no just 
ground for the odious charge of pampering. 
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Pedigree Percheron Horses, 
——~<_—_ 
The early importations were all grays, and gray 
was preferred as the typical color. It is the preva- 








mares were bought, and even their owners rarely 
had any knowledge of their breeding, except, per- 
haps of their sires. 

The French were not long in finding out that 
they were neglecting an element of value. So im- 
mediately after the establishment of the American 
Percheron Stud-book in 1876, the friends of the 
pure race in France, bestirred themselves in earn- 
est to carry out M. Du Hays’ plan of a Percheron 
Stud-book. This was consummated, and the first 
volume published in 1883. 

It may indeed be a question whether there may 
not be just as good, or better horses ontside of the 
stud-hook as in it, but those recorded we know are 
at least born and bred in Perche, and in a few gen- 
erations a great change will be noticed, we have no 
doubt. 

Those passages in M. Du Hay’s book in which he 
asserts the introduction ‘of foreign blood, even of 
big mares, to increase the size, gave great offense 
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quickly to good feed, fattening where some other 
cattle would eke out a bare living, and laying on 
flesh with astonishing rapidity and economy, when 
well fed. This gives to the beef most superior 
quality, so that when the steers are brought down 
to the rich lowlands, and fattened for the London 
market, the beef is said to sell at a penny (two 
cents) a pound more than the best English beef. 
We have bleak, rough hills, with scant pasturage, 
and exposing gales enough to make Rob Roy think 
he was on his ‘“‘native heath,’? and at least to re- 
mind these cattle of ‘‘ home sweet home.”’ Besides, 
we have as rich pastures as Scotland or England 
can boast, and markets nearly or quite as good for 
fancy beef as London. So we hope that the High- 
landers will have a warm welcome, and their breed- 
ers find their venture a profitable one. 
————— oe ——__—__ 

SumMER FEEDING oF SHEEP.—Some very good 
shepherds, indeed a great majority of the keepers 
of stud-flocks, give their sheep a little hay all sum- 





A WEST HIGHLAND BULL. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


leut color of the Arab, the favorite color with M. 
Du Hays and other distinguished breeders and 
writers, in fact it is characteristic, and any other 
color has been regarded with suspicion as indica- 
tion of impurity of blood if not of an absolute 
“bend sinister.”? Nevertheless the tendency of 
American buyers to select blacks, chestnuts, and 
even bays was so strong that, in order to secure the 
higher prices which, so tospeak, ‘‘ fancy-colored ” 
horses would bring, it led many breeders into a 
course of breediug, to say the least, criticisable. 

When the interest in Percheron horses grew so 
rapidly at the West, many buyers visited France 
and bought horses simply to sell again, with little 
regard to pedigree or points, except as they af- 
fected the sale of the animals. 

Pedigrees were practically unknown among 
French breeders. The stallions passed through two 
or three hands before the American buyer saw them, 
and neither of their owners thought or cared about 
pedigrees. The same was true of mares, unless brood 





to many Percheron breeders, and in the preface to 
their stud-book he is soundly taken to task for 
uttering such sentiments, which they characterize 
as ‘involuntary errors.”” The pressure upon the 
historian was so great that he was forced, in a 
measure, to recede from his position. Neverthe- 
less we think no unbiassed mind, with a knowledge 
of the state of things in Perche twenty years ago, 
can fail to believe that M. Du Hays was quite cor- 
rect in his statements. 

The race is of most wonderful prepotency, and 
we have no doubt can, as it were, absorb and as- 
similate a great deal of foreign blood, so that after 
a few generations it will be entirely lost. Certainly 
with carefui breeding it may be entirely bred out. 
This will be the natural course of things- now that 
the stud-book is well established, and American 
breeders, by admitting to their Herd-book only 
animals recorded in the Percheron Stud-book of 
France, and their progeny will cause the true Per- 
cheron characteristics to be better established. 
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Brooders. 


P. H, JACOBS, N. J. 
—<>_— 

The principal conditions necessary in a brooder 
are, plenty of fresh air and sufficient heat to pre- 
vent the chicks from crowding. We have a build- 
ing here, now in operation, divided into ten apart- 
ments, each apartment being five by seven feet, and 
accommodates one hundred chicks. The building 
is fifty feet long and ten feet wide, and a passage- 
way running its whole length, takes up fully three 
feet of the ten, leaving the spaces for the chicks 
seven feet. The yards are sixteen feet long and 
five feet wide. The chicks are all brooded with 





Fig. 1.—ARRANGEMENT OF HOT-WATER PIPES. 


astove. To describe how it is done, we will ex- 
plain that figure 1 is a box six inches deep, three 
feet wide, and fifty feet long. Two-inch iron pipes 
are arranged as appears in the illustration, the top 
of the box being removed to show the interior. The 
hot water may be supplied by an ordinary stove 
“* water-back,” or by a coil of pipein a stove. This 
is heated by a piece of pipe one inch in diameter, 
coiled in a stove, holes being cut in the stove for 
the purpose of admitting pipes. The hot water 
flows out and the cold water flows in. The floor of the 
box is made close, of tongued and grooved boards. 
The cold air enters through tubes reaching to the 
outside of the building. It is heated by coming in 
contact with the pipes, and enters into the tubes on 
the top of the floor, which are two and a half inches 
high. Over these tubes are little tables, one yard 
square,.and three inches high, with strips of cloth 
tacked around the edges. 

The advantages of this brooder are, that it gives 
the heat from the top, as the warm air strikes the 
under side of the table (or brooder) and diffuses it 
over the chicks, which can not crowd easily, as there 
are no sidesorcorners. The warm air is pure, as it 
comes in, fresh from the outside, and serves as 
heat and ventilation at the same time. Figure 2 
shows the ground plan complete. The building has 
a window to each apartment, which is hung to a 
weight, so as to move up or down. Hence, when 
the window is up, each apartment becomes a shed, 
open to the south. The chicks have a sand floor 
to scratch on, and are allowed to run in the yards 
when two weeks old. Fig. 3 shows the outside 
view of the building. 

This building, together with the heating arrange- 
ments, did not cost over one hundred dollars. When 
the chicks are ready for market, they are expected 
to realize six hundred dollars gross. The cost for 
feeding the chicks to the age of ten weeks is ten 
cents. The total cost, including value of eggs, 
food, and other expenses is avout nine cents per 
pound, * They will average one and a half pounds 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF BROODING HOUSE. 


when eight weeks old, and often bring fifty cents 
per pound. The building contains one thousand 
chicks, and as a new brood can be put in every 
ten weeks, it will hold five thousand in a year. The 
building avid yards do not take up more than 
twenty-six by fifty feet of space, or less than one- 
thirtieth of an acre. 

The chicks are fed on hard-boiled eggs the second 
day, no food being given the first day. Then milk 
and bread are allowed. On the fourth day they are 
fed on a mixture of one part corn meal, one part 
bran, and one part middlings, with asmall quantity 
of bone meal, and ground, or finely chopped meat. 
They are fed five times a day till feathered, then 
four meals are given. Chopped cabbages, onions, 
and other green food are supplied. Skimmed milk 








may be used in the food, which should always be 
sealded or cooked. Plenty of water, gravel and 
dry earth are kept before them, a few screenings 
being scattered in the dirt to induce them to 
scratch. In giving water never allow them to be- 
come wet, as dampness is fatal. Avoid bottom heat 
in a brooder, as it causes leg weakness. It is always 
better to have too much heat in a brooder than too 
little, but the reverse is the case with an incubator. 

A light, sandy soil is best for chicks. Hence, 
poor and unproductive locations can be thus used 
with advantage. Chicks require unceasing care, 
but by raising them in large numbers, labor may be 
economized. They need no care at night, other 
than to keep up the fire, which may be arranged so 
as to give sufficient heat till morning. They should 
be fed very early and late. When ready for market 
correspond witn a reliable commission merchant 
before shipping. 

We have two or three large broiler establish- 
ments here, in one case two young ladies are hatch- 
ing several thousand chicks annually, and they find 
it very profitable. As stated, nearly all the failures 
come from the eggs,and not from incubators,and un- 
til poultrymen realize this fact, they will meet with 
disappointment. The loss does not exceed seven 
per cent, and that includes the weak chicks, and 
ail that die by accident. No gapes or lice effect 
them, as everything is kept very clean, As to what 
may be expected, it may be stated that if fifty 
chicks are marketed from every one hundred eggs 
used, the result will be satisfactory, but this in- 
cludes loss from bad eggs, dead chicks, and other 
causes. The chicks grow faster than when with 
hens, as they receive better care, and can be 
counted atany time. They are safe from all ene- 





Fig. 3.—oUTSIDE VIEW. 


mies. My advice to beginners, is to begin with a 
small incubator, and experiment the first year. 
Experience will be the best teacher. Do not ex- 
pect too much, and do not expect to raise chicks 
without work. Watching, care, and labor are es- 
sentials, No incubator or brooder, however well 
regulated, can be trusted. They are treacherous, but 
will return a handsome profit if properly managed. 


Golden (German) Millet. 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
i 

Your subscriber (page 8th, January number) who 
desires a “plant that will grow vigorously on poor 
soil,” could cnly in this world succeed with cactus 
plants. I have raised millet as my principal hay 
crop for fifteen years. My stock being chiefly dairy 
cows. I have never found any hay equal to it, and 
now my cows grumble exceedingly because clover 
hay—very choice—is alternated with millet as a ra- 
tion, refusing to touch the clover, so long as there 
is any millet in sight. I find my greatest success 
with it, as a crop to follow corn, iustead of oats. 
If the corn was on sod, the millet crop that fol- 
lows will grow at least five feet high, often 
parts of it will go even higher; and five tons of 
cured hay per acre, is nofable. It needs rich land, 
made very fine. Its roots are surface feeders, and 
will not go down like corn roots, therefore the land 
should be made mellow and compact before sowing 
the seeds, and then not use over forty-eight pounds 
to the acre, sown broadcast, and cover very light- 
ly. It leaves the land in the finest possible con- 
dition for a crop of wheat. Golden millet should 
not be sown until the first week in June, and it 
will then be ready to cut in seventy-five days. Cut 
as soon as the heads are all well shown and devel- 
oped—i. e.—the seeds just going into the milk. 
Then the crop does not exhaust the land, as it does 
when it is allowed to stand and mature the seed. 
The seeds when matured are very hard, and are not 














digestible ; so if allowed to form and develop, the 
grain—about forty bushels per acre—is lost as a 
feeding element, and the value of the foliage less- 
ened to a corresponding extent, as it becomes 
“woody,” and not only looses a part of its food 
value, but calls upon the digestive organs for extra 
exertion to assimilate it, while it renders, for this 
outlay, no adequate compensation. 

Millet has no superior as a hay ration for milch 
cows. Early-cut millet has been fed toa greater or 
less extent to my team of horses without other 
than favorable results. 

[The reports we occasionally have of injury to 
horses by feeding millet hay, no doubt came alto- 
gether from hay which was too ripe when cut. 
Millet straw, out of which ripe grain has been 
threshed may be fed to cattle and hogs without 
harm, and is quite nutritious.—Eb. ] 





The Use of Blinds on Horses. 


COL. J. P. BATTERSBY. 
— 


The custom of putting blinds on horses indis- 
criminately, isagreat error. Carriage horses look 
well iu showy head-gear, and handsome blinds are 
a great improvement to the style and general ap- 
pearance of real, well set-up carriage horses. But 
for buggy, car, cart, stage, wagon, truck, and gen- 
eral travel, they are Wholly unnecessary, and as re- 
gards safety, they area detriment rather than an 
advantage. What do surface car horses want with 
blinds? Horses, like ourselves, want to see where 
they are going,and the horse that shies, proves 
that he wants to keep out of danger, by the very 
fact of his shying. 

We must consider that a horse leading an arti- 
ficial life, like ourselves, walking in the dark ina 
strange place, doesn’t see what is around him if he 
has blinds on, and is therefore naturally timid and 
eareful. If a horse is too careful, and takes too 
wide a circuit in shying, it is with the best intén- 
tion from his instincts. But because he does ita 
little too much, and more thun his driver sees nec- 
essary, he should not be abused, but spoken ta 
softly and kindly, and thus encouraged, for he 
means no wrong. The stupid lunk-head will go so 
close toa hole that one wheel will fall into it, 
while the horse of intelligence, will keep well 
away from it, but not having studied geometry, he 
does not know the exact length of the axles, and 
the distance necessary to keep from the danger. 
Man himself doesn’t keep away from danger at 
all times, though he has the advantage of sense 
and reason supplied him. 

The lunk-head is called ‘‘a family horse,’ that 
doesn’t care where he goes, and depends on his 
driver to look out for danger, or he expects to be 
pulled and hauled about and guided by the reins, 
which supply him with all the sense he wants While 
the intelligeat horse that wants to see for himself, 
is called a ‘‘ shyer,’’ that does not care, and while 
he often overdoes it, he as often gets cursed at and 
whipped. When horses stop with some drivers, 
they are petted and coaxed until they start; 
then they are whipped, checked and beaten, as if 
(to them) for going on. If they are to be petted 
for doing what they should not do, and whipped 
for what they should do, how are horses to under- 
stand it ? 

A shying horse, anda sulky, balking horse, are 


| different. Shying is not a vice; it is more a habit 


than a fault, knowing that he doesn’t mean it. 
There are times when a shying horse could save life, 
if he’d only shy at the right time and place. One 
course is to chastise or correct a hors2 if necessary 
for doing wrong, and encourage him for doing 
right. If he be whipped for stopping, the whipping 
should cease when he goes on, and not until then. 

To give a horse a fair chance to see around him, 
we would use a headstall without blinds. But we 
would make an exception of the carriage horse, 
for we want him forstyle, park show, and excusable 
vanity, and to indulge this very harmless ambition, 
we will admit that the carriage and coupé horse, 
for this reason, should have on blinds, and let the 
driver, instead of the horse, look out for danger. 
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Dark Nests—Cure for Egg-eating. 


Cc. G. KLEINSTUECK, MICH, 
—_——~>—_. 


Mr. Wiseman’s sketch of his poultry feeding 
trough, in your January number, has given me such 
a valuable hint how to overcome the really great 
difficulty of keeping chicken-feed clean, that I 
send a hint about another useful piece of poultry 

















Fig. 1—DARK NESTS FOR HENS, 


furniture, which I have been using with thorough 
success. My large flock of Light Brahmas learned 
egg-eating from a high-priced hen, and nothing, 
except the strictest watch, could keep them from 
ravenously devouring their own products. I lost 
many valuable eggs and tried ever so many devices 
to cure this egg cannibalism, all without success, 
until I saw an arrangement of nests similar to the 
plan shown in the accompanying sketches. They 
are cheap; need neither floor nor back; keep the 
eggs from chilling longer than open nests; they are 
perfectly dark inside; the hens not being able to 
see the eggs are unable to eat them. Besides, I 
consider them quite an inducement for the hens to 
lay; they always like to go around a corner to de- 
posit their eggs in a dark place, and that is exactly 














Fig. 2.—NEST BOXES WITH LIDS OPENED. 


what they can do with my nests. I use common, 
inch boards. The whole arrangement is about five 
feet long, a foot and a half high in the rear, eight 
inches in front. The left end piece is about twenty 
inches wide, the right one ten. The partitions, 1, 
2, 8, 4, are cut out of a twelve-inch board, and reach 
up a few inches under the main roof of the box, 
thus leaving a walk about eight inches wide between 
the nests and the wall against which the nest box 
is to be placed, The front board (eight inches high) 
is fifty inches long, allowing about eleven and one- 
half inches for every partition (each one inch for 
each dividing board). The lid is of the same (fifty 
inches) length, ten inches wide, and fastened to the 
main roof by means of a pair of light strap hinges. 
To form the nests and steady the partition boards, 
I use a lath (ZZ) about three or four inches wide 
and forty inches long, nailed against the back edge 
of the nests. The entrance (A), is about nine inches 
wide. I built a dozen boxes of forty-eight nests’ 
capacity, in about eight or ten hours. To keep ver- 
min out, I saturate all parts with crude petroleum 
oil before putting them together. No matter how 
cold itis, I get eggs every day now,and a good many 
other poultry keepers would get them, too, if they 
only could keep their hens from eating them, for 
most hens are addicted to egg-eating in winter. 


Making Posts. 


—<— 





There is quite an art in splitting logs into posts. 
Every post should have some heart wood, which 





Fig. 2. 


lasts the longer, for two reasons: That there may 
be durable wood into which to drive the nails, and 
that some of the posts may not rot off long before 


Fig. 1. 








others, as they will be composed entirely of sap- 
wood, making the most annoying of all repairing 
necessary. If the log is of a size to make twelve 
posts, split along the lines of figure 1, which will 
give each post its share of heart wood. This will 
make a cross-section of the posts triangular, the 
curved base being somewhat more than half of 
either side. This is a fairly well-shaped post, and 
much better than a square one having little or no 
heart wood. Although the log may be large enough 
to make sixteen or eighteen posts, it is better to 
split it the same way. It should first be cut into 
halves, then quarters, and then twelfths. If you 
attempt to split one post off the side of a half, 
the wood will “‘ draw out,”’ making the post larger 
at one end than the other—not a good shape, for 
there will be little heart wood at the small end, 
When the log is too large to admit of its being split 
in that way, each post may nevertheless be given 
enough heart wood by splitting along the lines, 
shown in figure 2. First cut the log into halves, then 
quarters, then eighths. Then split off the edge of 
each eighth, enough for a post—about one-fourth 
only of the wood, as it is all heart-wood, and then 
halve the balance. A good post can be taken off 
the edge, and yet enough heart wood for the re- 
maining two posts will remain. 





Building a Dam on Low Land. 


——— 


Preparatory to making a dam through a bog, a 
trench has to be dug directly at the spot where the 
dam is to be placed—about four feet in width, and 
down to the hard-pan, if the muck is not too deep. 
A location where a solid foundation for the dam 
can be reached is desirable. The trench should be 
filled in with sand or clay ; level with the surface 
of the surrounding bog, and the surface of the bog 
should be turfed to a distance of four or five feet 
on each side of the trench, and all stumps and 
roots taken out, so as to make a good foundation 
for the dam to rest upon. 

The foundation of the dam should be not less 
than twelve feet wide from outside to outside, in 








DAM THROUGH LOW LAND. 


case the surface to be flowed is of any great extent 
—say fifty acres. The sods or turf, which have 
been removed from the bog, should be used to 
make the outside of the dam. They should be laid 
flat, one upon the other, and after every layer add 
sand of sufficient depth to fill up all crevices, and 
to cover over each layer of sods thoroughly and 
evenly. The joints should be broken in laying the 
sods, and the whole work should be very carefully 
done. Two walls of turf are thus built, and the 
space between them has tc be filled in with sand 
or clay, and the dam should be raised to a hight 
sufficient to flow the bog if desired. It would be 
well in making the outside of the dam, to ldy the 
sods so that they will take root in the spring, and 
grow and hold the whole structure firmly together. 
For this reason, it is better to make the dam in the 
spring than in the fall. The walls, or sides of the 
dam should gradually taper from the foundation to 
the top, so that, starting with a width of twelve 
feet at the bottom, it will be nine feet wide at the 
top, and will be suitable for a driveway in crossing 
the bog. The accompanying illustration, showing 
a section of dam, will give an idea of this method 
of structure. JAMES WEBB, 





Land Marker. 
—<>_—— 

Figures 1, 2, and 3, represent a one-horse land 
marker, such as is used in Rensselaer Co., N. Y., 
among the gravel and cobblestone soils of that sec- 
tion, where it does good service. The drawings 
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Fig. 1.—LAND MARKER COMPLETE. 


and description are furnished by Mr. John Jean- 
nin, Jr. The lumber should be of well seasoned 
oak ; the long rails, two by three stuff in pairs ; the 
cross bar and end pieces the same; the cross bars 
in which the teeth are set, three by three inches 
square ; the thills one and a half by two inches at 
the large ends and tapering beyond the braces. 
The handles are common straight plow handles, 
that is, bent only at the grip. Three-eighths bolts 
are large enough for the frame. 

The centre tooth should be framed in stationary, 





Fig. 2.—END VIEW OF LAND MARKER, 


the outside teeth being adjustable, work in the 
slot between the long rails, and are held in place 
by two three-eighths iron pins. They can be moved 
so as to mark from two feet six to five feet. The 
rails should have seven-sixteenth holes bored 
through them every three inches, commencing at 
two feet six from centre of middle tooth. For 
shares use old points of shovel plows, The whif- 
fletree is held by a bolt passing through the centre 
cross-bar. 

Figure 1 shows the adjustment of the teeth, one 
being set at two feet six, the other four feet, also 
the position of the thills, the whiffletree, the 
handles. The cross rail tenons at end should fit in 
the ends of slots and be bolted fast with three- 
eighths bolts. The braces on thills and handles are 
of iron, quarter of an inch thick and an inch wide, 
held by quarter inch bolts. Figure 2 is an end 
view, showing the pitch of handles and thills, a 
tooth also, and the mode of fastening the same. 
Figure 3 shows one end of a pair of long rails, 
which form the slot for a movable tooth; also the 
shape of share. This implement is not patented, 
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Fig. 3.—MOVABLE TOOTH OF LAND MAREER, 


and can bo made by any one with common tools 
and the knowledge of how to use them. 








MAKING Vrnecar.—A subscriber desires to know 
what to put into a “barrel of cider to turn it to 
vinegar.”” The best sabstance for this purpose is 
good strong yinegar. In asmall way the most con- 
venient plan is to keep a barrel two-thirds full of 
vinegar, and when any is drawn off, pour an equal 
quantity of cider into the barrel. In this manner 
the vinegar will always be of a uniform strength. 
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Land Plaster—Its Use and Value as a 
. Fertilizer. 


ISAAC H. FICKEL, OHIO. 


—~<— 

Soils in general consist of disintegrated rocks. 
Disintegration of rocks is caused by the action of 
the elements. Chemistry has taught us that every 
crop of grain or hay, fruit or vegetable, taken from 
a field, removes therefrom a certain quantity of the 
mineral ingredients, as lime, magnesia, sulphuric 
acid, etc., and that the soil is made poorer until 
these are replaced. Liebig says: ‘‘ Large towns, 
like bottomless pits, gradually swallow up the con- 
ditions of fertility of the greatest countries.”’ ‘The 
field is sold with the crops.” 

Land plaster (Gypsum, Sulphate of Lime) has 
been long and extensively applied to land in many 
countries and to various crops. But it has probably 
been more extensively used in the United States 
than in any other country, and with great benefit. 
Every crop taken from a field diminishes the ele- 
ments in that field necessary to a succeeding crop; 
hence, in time the field becomes what we call 
“worn out.’? The following table shows the mat- 
ters removed from the soil in 1,000 pounds of each 
crop: 
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Of the elements in the above table, sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, lime, magnesia, potash and nitro- 
gen are necessary to plant growth, and the absence 
of any one of these would render a soil incapable 
of sustaining agricultural vegetation of any kind. 
To cure soil exhaustion, we must either restore 
the essential elements removed from the soil or we 
must change the state of those which still exist, so 
that they may become available plant food. A 
farmer must bave the food for the plant before he 
can expect to get the crop; hence, he has to learn 
what his soil is deficient in. The following is the 
analysis of gypsum: 
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Hence, it is readily seen that the elements of land 
plaster enter largely into the composition of plants. 
Important changes are produced upon other ele- 
ments, which will be treated of further on. Besides 
entering into the crops, sulphuric acid and lime are 
washed out of the soil, slowly, but continually, and 
in quantities whose aggregate is quite large. Hence, 
this is one advantage gained in the use of land plas- 
ter as a fértilizer,—it should be constantly applied 
to make up, the constant loss of its elements. 

Som Best ADAPTED FOR THE U3E OF LAND Puas- 
TER.—Where there are so many different kinds of 
soil as we have in this country, it is hard to arrive 
at any definite conclusion as to which soil is best 
adapted to the use of land plaster. The south and 
southeast parts of this State (Ohio) consist of na- 
tural soil, while the remaining portions consist of 
drift, brought down from the far north. Our natural 
soil as a rule already contains a large amount of 
lime, and hence the application of land plaster 
thereto would be of no benefit: But portions of 
our drift contain only a small amount of lime; on 
this kind of soil, land plaster may furnish extraor- 
dinary results, because it supplies an actual defici- 
ency of this ingredient. From land plaster, plants 
may provide themselves with lime and sulphur; 
but it will act only on such soils as are destitute of 
one or the other of these substances. A farmer, if 
possible, should know the chemical analysis of his 
soil. If he has not this opportunity, he should find 
out its wants by careful observation and experiment. 

All experiences agree that for the development 





of the manuring effects of land plaster, it requires 
a soil which is loose, deep and dry, containing those 
elements in some form essential to plant growth, 
‘in a state suitable for the action of lime and sul- 
phuric acid. In England and Germany, light, 
sandy soils, loamy sand, marly loam, sandy Joam or 
chalk soils, in a dry situation, and with a porous 
subsoil, are the ones which manuring with Jand 
plaster has proved best. and surest ; while on heavy, 
or clayey soils, as well as on wet and cold bottom 
fields and meadows, it has produced but little 
effect, and in particular cases has been actually in- 
jurious. It has been of just as little use on poor, 
weak, exhausted fields. These statements should 
induce farmers who have tried land plaster on wet 
land without results, to repeat those experiments 
on the same fields after they have been rendered 
drier, and less tenacious, by drainage. 

If the soil is destitute of these matters essential 
to plants, that is, if it is entirely exhausted, no, ef- 
fect of land plaster can be observed, for the soil 
must first contain all those matters which vegeta- 
tion requires insome form. A dry, deep, well cul- 
tivated, middling clay soil would be the most fav- 
orable for it. Again, climate has much to do with 
its action. The land must be so situated that it 
will receive a sufficient supply of rain. Wet 
weather causes it to act more rapidly, while drouth 
arrests it, because the means are then wanting to 
render it soluble. Too heavy storms of rain act 
unfavorably. 

ACTION PRODUCED BY LAND PLASTER.—We have 
seen that land plaster is especially adapted for use 
on certain soils only. Those which are poor in 
lime, and those which have been partially ex- 
hausted by cropping, are the ones that will be most 
benefited by an application of this kind. Upon 
these soils land plaster is supposed to procuce the 
following results: 1. By entering into the compo- 
sition of vegetable life. Braconnot and Sprengel 
hold that it supplies sulphur for the formation of 
the legumen of the leguminous plants. Hegder 
claims that if the soil is very much in need of lime, 
calcareous earth plays here the prominent part. 
Experiments upon clover have shown that land 
plaster caused an increassd formation of vegetable 
structure, the leaves increasing in size, and being 
of a deeper color and more succulent. This is usu- 
ally followed by an increased formation of seed. 
2. (a) By its action upon the elements already 
contained in the soil, but in an inert state. (0) Its 
power in fixing volatile and escaping carbonate of 
ammonia. (c) As a regulator of the supply of 
water. 

On some soils the application of land plaster is 
equivalent to an addition of potash and magnesia, 
because the plaster liberates these elements from 
their chemical combination and renders them solu- 
ble, and therfore available to plants. Pagel ob- 
served that in the fermentation of bone-dust, thirty- 
nine per cent of the original amount of nitrogen 
escaped, while this loss was reduced to’ less than 
one per cent, when gypsum was applied as an ab- 
sorbent. This shows that land plaster may be 
used to great advantage to sprinkle in stables, 
poultry houses, and privies, where it absorbs the 
escaping gases, saving them for the use of plants, 
besides purifying the air. 

* CROPS MOST BENEFITED BY THE USE OF LAND 
PiasTER.—In Germany the use of land plaster has 
been most beneficial upon grass and clover, while 
in parts of this country itis applied with advantage 
to almost every crop. The most universal agree- 
ment, however, prevails that land plaster is above 
all a specific manure for red clover and such 
plants as have an abundance of delicate and suc- 
culent leaves and stems. Asa rule, it may be said 
that land plaster is of more value to broad-leaved 
plants than on grasses. Lampadius says of the use 
of jand plaster on clover in Germany: ‘‘It may 
with certainty be stated that by the use of gypsum 
(land plaster) the produce of clover and the conse- 
quent amount of live stock have been increased at 
least one-third.’? Land plaster is an excellent 
dressing for wheat. Mr. Harris says, in his ‘‘ Talks 
on Manures,” ‘‘Clover is good for wheat ; plaster 
is good for clover.’”’ ‘“ It is good for pastures and 





meadows ; also favorite for young corn an@ pota- 
toes.”’ It is a valuable application to tobacco, be- 
cause it renders soluble and accessible the potash 
and magnesia, which too often exist in close com- 
bination. Land plaster isa manure for the sub-soil, 
and therefore, its effects are greater on all plants 
which derive their nourishment from that source. 

TIME AND MODE OF APPLICATION. — Much de- 
pends upon the time, the kind of crop, and the 
method of applying land plaster. Care must be 
taken in order to obtain the best results. The fol- 
lowing are the experiments of Prof. Keerte in the 
same field : 
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Thus it is easily seen that much depends upon 
the time it is applied. To obtain the best results 
it should be applied in the finest powder, the 
weather damp, in the morning or evening while 
leaves are wet with dew, and when the plant is 
from two to four inches high. On meadows and 
wheat it is usually sown broadcast. In the case of 
potatoes it may be put into the drills or holes 
along with the manure. Emerson and Flint say 
that ‘‘ plaster should be scattered in the shape of 
the finest impalpable powder in the spring, just as. 
vegetation is beginning, while the dew of the. 
morning or evening is on the plants, that it may 
stick, but not in rainy weather.”’ It should be ap- 
plied every spring,or as often as the crops require it. 

QUANTITY PER ACRE AND Cost.—In regard to 
the quantity of land plaster to be used, 200 or 300 
pounds per acre is sufficient, if in a very fine 
powder. The cheapness, and the valuable qual- 
ities of land plaster as a fertilizer, make it one of 
the most economical methods of restoring the fer- 
tility of soil. The cost varies according to the lo- 
cality. Freight is an important item, when long 
distances are considered. At this place it can be 
supplied for about six dollars per ton. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Soil.—Not sufficient in lime or partly exhausted 
by cropping ; sufficient amount of rainfall. Light, 
sandy, loamy sand, or dry, deep, well-cultivated,. 
middling clay most favorable. 

Necessary Elements of Soils.—Nitrogen, potash, 
magnesia, lime, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid. 

Composition of Land Plaster.—Sulphuric acid, 
lime. 

Action.—Elements of land plaster enter into 
plant growth; dissolve potash and magnesia; ab- 
sorb ammonia, forming nitrogen. 

Climate best Adapted.—Moist ; frequent precipita- 
tion. 

Crops Most Benefited.—Clover, meadows, wheat, 
tobacco, corn; valuable for many. 

Time Applied, Ete.—Spring ; plants small], sown 
broadcast (or in hill with seed) while wet with dew. 

_ Quantity and Cost.—¥rom 200 to 300 pounds per 
acre in fine powder; cost, about six dollars per. ton. 

ne is 

ADULTERATED MILK.—Water is the basis of all 
milk adulteration. Its presence was once thought 
to be easily detected by the lactometer. This in- 
strument showed the specific gravity of the mix- 
ture, but it was found that cream and water were 
so nearly of the same specific gravity, that milk 
could be skimmed of part of its cream, and by 
adding a certain quantity of water, be brought to 
the specific gravity of full milk. There are in use 
some simple methods of analyzing milk to detect 








the presence of added water, coloring matter, etc., ~ 
but the general tendency now is to make laws, re- - 


quiring all milk to contain certain percentages of 
solids, made up of fats, caseine, and sugar, rang-- 
ing in totals from eleven and a half to thirteen: 
percent. The former is the English, and the 
latter the Boston standard. It has been found, 
that milk can be adulterated in the cow quite as. 
easily as in the can, by obtaining cows that natur- 
ally produce large quantities of poor milk, and by 
feeding them with poor, watery food. Under for- 
mer laws, if it could be proved that the milk hadi 


not been tampered with since leaving the cow, it. 


was merchantable no matter how poor it was. 
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Wyandotte Fowls, 


The Wyandottes are now recognized as one of 


the most useful breeds of fowls, and when bred, 
equal to the best specimens in color and markings, 
will certainly give poultry raisers great satisfaction. 
When we first saw them a good many yéars ago, 
they had the good points of cross-bred fowls. A 
few were well marked and handsome, but it would 
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way to their preseut popularity by combining real 
merit with beauty. In this latter quality they are 
superior to the Plymouth Rocks; but in other re- 


of American fowls. They have beautifully laced 
hackle and saddle; solid black tail; breast white, 
heavily laced with black. The wings, when folded, 
show the much coveted duckwing mark, or bar of 
black. They have alow, medium-sized comb, with 





spects they strongly resemble this favorite breed, 





Utilizing a Dry Well. 
son 


A correspondent who had a well dug without 
finding a vein of water, and desiring to utilize it 
nevertheless, walled it, and then made a pond some 
distance away, ov higher ground, where there was 
a favorable place for it. He dug a ditch three feet 
deep, from the pond to the well; filled it half full 





with sand, and completed the filling with the soil 









































have been impossible in a flock of twenty, to have | 


picked out a trio fit to put iu ashow coop. Their | 
breeders said they were so good, grew so well, were | 
60 prolific; made such good broilers and grand 
roasters, that they ought to be admitted to “the 
standard.’”’ Still, year after year, the assembled | 
poultry wisdom of the country kept them out, un- 
til 1888, when such uniform and handsomely 
marked fowls were shown, that they were admitted. 
They had, it seems, about fifteen years’ probation, 
and are improving still every year. Each succeed- 
ing year’s shows presenting better marked ones 
than the year previous; and they have won their 





4 TYPICAL WYANDOTTE FOWLS. 


well-defined spike of moderate size. The comb, 
wattles, aud ear-lobes are of a deep, rich red color, 
and they have smooth, yellow legs. They are an 
exceptionally hardy fowl, standing our severe win- 
ters fully as well, if not better than any other 
breed. They mature very early; pullets often 
commence laying at five months of age; and al- 
though not persistent sitters, they make excellent 
mothers when aliowed to bring off their chicks, and 
they are very domestic in their habits. Our illus- 
tration shows a pair of the perfect type of this 
now very popular breed, and was taken from 





fowls raised by Geo. A. Preston, Binghamton, N. Y. 


and clay taken from it. He made a cut-off at 
the upper end of the ditch, and the usual outlet for 
the pond. When the pond was filled, the water 
from it percolated through the sand in the ditch to 
the well, being purified on the way, and filled the 
well. The supply in the well is regulated by the 
cut-off at the upper end of the ditch. Thus he has 
pure well water for the stock to drink, and a pond 
for the cattle to stand in and the hogs to wallow in. 
As he can have both the well and the pond full at 
the beginning of the dry season, he has never heen 
out of water. The hogs and cattle enjoy the pond, 
but always go to the trough at the well fora drink. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: one having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each ; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 44 (for 
1885), are now ready. They are uniformly bound, in 
cloth, gilt backs. Price at this office, $2. If sent by 
mail, $2.30. We can usually supply at same rate any of 
the previous volumes, i. ¢. from volume 16 to 44 inclusive. 





Peach Yellows.—E. P. Tomlinson, Hun- 
terdon Co., N. J.—It has been claimed, that this disease 
is caused by minute fungi ; later observations indicate, 
that the disease is due to minute living forms other than 
fungi. “The case is still on,” as the lawyers have it. 


Death’s-Head Moth.—“M. W. F.,” 
West Newbury, Mass., writes us that he found a single 
specimen of this European insect (figured in March last), 
in his locality lastsummer. The caterpillar lives largely 
upon the potato plant, making its chrysalis in the ground, 
and it would not be surprising that in the many recent 
importations of potatoes, an occasional chrysalis should 
come over as a “‘ stowaway.” 





Prospects in Alabama.—W. 4G. Nixon 
writes us: The freezings of the soil during the past 
winter, so unusual down here, will doubtless bring 
about fertilizing qualities. Indeed, everything denotes 
prosperity. We would like much to see northern people 
coming here and settling on our rich soil and in our 
genial clime. There is room here, and all people who 
come have the earnest and hearty welcome of every 
true-hearted man and woman in the country. 





Alfalfa in Utah.—Wnm. Mendenhall, Utah 
Co., U. T., sends us a fine sample of Alfalfa seed, which, 
he writes, is produced in immense quantities in the Ter- 
ritory. For fodder there are usually three cuttings made 
in a season, each cutting yielding from one and a half to 
two tons of hay per acre. When seed is allowed to ripen, 
only one crop of hay can be harvested inaseason. Baled 
Alfalfa hay is delivered on the cars for six dollars per ton, 
and the area devoted to Afalfa is constantly enlarging. 





Land Plaster.—c. G. Kleinstiick, Kala- 
mazoo Co., Mich,, says farmers in that section have diffi- 
culty in getting good land plaster. Our Eastern markets 
are supplied with excellent plaster from Nova Scotia, 
and this might possibly be obtained by water as return 
loads or ballast for grain vessels, even in Michigan. 
Make inquiry through the agricultural college at Lansing, 
no doubt the’ professor of agriculture will give you the 
desired information. 





Manure for Early Peas.—G. Mac., N. 
B., asks: ‘‘ Would a dressing of wood-ashes and coarse 
salt, placed on and harrowed into a piece of ground this 
spring, that was manured and plowed last fall, be good 
for early peas? The ground is rather sandy.”—Those 
who grow large crops of peas near us, prefer stable ma- 
nure to all else ; using twenty-five to thirty loads to the 
acre, applied in the furrow. As to ashes, it rarely fails 
to benefit any crop in any kind of soil ; with salt, the case 
is different ; ita value upon most crops is very doubtful. 





Kidney Worms.—E. Van Fradenburg, 
Schoharie Co., N. Y., sends us a tin box containing some 
leaf-lard, with long, slender worms in it, and asks what 
they are, and if they do the hog any harm. They are 
known as “ Kidney Worms,” and Dr. Chase says of this 
parasite, it infests hogs to an alarming extent, and 
though not fatal in its effects, is a frequent cause of dis- 
ease. When fully grown, it is as large as a small wheat 
straw, and nearly two inches in length. It inhabits the 
leaf-lard in the neighborhood of the kidneys, and some- 
times there are scores of them in the same hog, It is 





nearly black along the back, and of a brown color along 
the belly. It is the cause of weak loins, and produces a 
slight inflammation of the kidneys. Turpentine is the 
best remedy, for its rapid absorption has the effect of 
driving the worms further from the neighborhood of the 
kidneys. There is no way known for expelling these 
worms from the system, 





. 

A Plea for Heretfords.—aA. H. Rhodes, 
Erie Co., Pa., writes us: ‘*So faras my experience goes, 
Ihave no hesitation in declaring in favor of the Here- 
fords for beef. Of all the breeds, they are the first to ar- 
rive at maturity, and are the nearest to perfection in all 
other respects.”’ Mr. Rhodes thinks there is much more 
profit in raising Herefords, than any other stock, unless 
it be sheep. There certainly is a growing demand for 
this breed of beef cattle in this country, while the honors 
won by Herefords at the Chicago Fat Stock Show, speak 
volumes for them in a close, practical contest. 


Mouldin Cellar.—c. C. Craft, Allegheny 
Co.,Pa.—To prevent mould in cellars, several precautions 
must be taken. A dry hillside should be selected as the 
location for the perfect cellar, with a ditch dug around 
and below the foundation and filled with broken stones 
or gravel, then grouted and cemented. From the lower 
side a tile drain should carry off the surplus water. Fruits 
or vegetables, if not piaced on shelves, should be on plat- 
forms an inch or two above the floor. Decayed vegetables 
or fruits must be removed and the cellar kept clean. If 
mould still appears, dust the floor and walls with air 
slacked lime, and repeat this occasionally. 





Pyrites.—Fool’s Gold.—Thos. A. Ran- 
kin, Hamilton, Texas, sends a very common mineral, 
which consists of sulphur, combined it may be with 
iron, copper, nickle, or tin, of a metallic lustre, white, 
bronze-yellow, and various other colors. There are three 
kinds of pyrites: cubic or yellow, marcite or white, and 
magnetic pyrites. Cubic pyrites are largely used in the 
manufacture of copperas and sulphuric acid, and in 
Sweden for obtaining sublimed sulphur. From the fact, 
that its glittering appearance has caused so many to 
think that they had discovered gold, it has been given 
the popular name ** Fool’s Gold.” 


Horse with Broken Leg.—The horse, 
being kept for carrying or hauling loads, or making 
speed, it is absolutely necessary that he shonld have 
strong legs. He is so unmanageable that it is nearly im- 
possible to get the broken ends of the bone together, and 
keep them there long enough to thoroughly knit. Unless 
the horse is quite young when the leg is broken, and he 
is wanted for the stud, itis best to kill him, There are 
some instances of bad breaks being entirely recovered, 
but they are the exception with the,horse. A simple 
fracture may be carefully treated by slinging the horse, 
anda perfect recovery accomplished, but it is unusual. 





A Poultry Farm.—J. L. Stringham, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Starting a poultry farm, and making a 
profit out of it, is a more serious business than most per- 
sons think for. To be successful, it is a mistake to hope 
for aid from some one posted in the business. Very few 
persons indeed, ever made a success of raising poultry on 
a large scale. Todo so it would be absolutely necessary 
to begin ona small scale, and gradually build the busi- 
ness up asit proved profitable, and a demand for in- 
creased facilities arose. Dearly purchased experience is 
the only guide to successful management, bothin raising 
and marketing fowls. An excellent work on poultry 
raising, is Profits in Poultry, O. Judd Co. 





Heaves, or Broken Wind.—The pe- 
culiar double spasmodic actions of the horse’s flanks call 
attention to the presence of this trouble. It is brought 
about usually by severe labor immediately after eating a 
hearty meal, or drinking too much water when over- 
heated. Sometimes a lingering cough will end in “‘brok- 
en wind.” The only remedy known to the profession is 
through a mild treatment with arsenic to the extent of 
fifteen grains a day until signs of improvement appear; 
but at the West a Composite plant—called Rosin-weed 
(Silphium laciniatum) either in its fresh or dried state, 
affords relief, which is said to be permanent go long as 
Rosin-weed is at hand. 


Guernsey Cattle.—Mrs.J.E. Austin, Dick- 
inson Co., Kans., wants to know the size, color, and char- 
acteristics of Guernsey cattle. Theyare quite uniform in 
size, weighing about one thousand pounds, more or less. 
In color they are usually and quite uniformly a pale, 
faded yellow, with markings of white, Sometimes tho 
yellow shades into a reddish brown. The skinis buffon 
the nose and exposed parts, and more yellow inside the 
ears and under the hair, than that of any other breed. 
The milk is exceedingly yellow, and about as rich as, 
and similar in quantity to the Jersey milk. The general 
belief among dairymen is that they can make more butter 





per cow than from any other breed, but so far reported 
tests of yields have not demonstrated this as a fact, but 
certainly the butter has a higher color on grass, and does 
not fade out white in winter. 





Packing Pork for Summer.—When 
the pork has been smoked, take a box or hogshead, put 
a layer of clean timothy hay in the bottom, on this place 
a layer of the meat, then put in another layer of hay, 
next a layer of meat, and so on till the box or hogshead 
is full, after applying the last layer of hay. Be careful to 
have the hay dry, Cover the box tight, and pnt it in 
some cool, dry, airy place, where the cats can get around 
it. An empty bin in the granary is the best place, the 
cellar will be too damp. If the meat has been properly 
pickled and smoked, it will keep perfectly for ten months 
or more, packed down in this way, which is much nicer 
and cleaner than packing in salt or ashes. 





How to have Healthy Peach 
Trees.—Peter Gross, Lehigh Co., Pa., writes us that 
he keeps his peach trees in a healthy condition by re- 
moving the earth from the roots around the stem, in the 
month of March or early in April ; if borers are found in 
the stem they are cut out and destroyed. Flannel or 
cloth is then wrapped around the lower part of the stem, 
close to the roots and a foot upwards ; about two pounds 
of hen manure is then scattered over the roots, and the 
earth replaced. By being planted on dry ground, and 
following the above course for several years, his trees 
have never suffered from late spring frosts, and yield 
good crops every year. 

Heaping Coals of Fire, etc.—FrReeE- 
BORN Co., Minn.—MR. Davin W. Jupp, %51 Broadway, 
N. Y.—Dear Sir;—Have just received your portrait of 
Gen, Grant and Law Book, as premiums for my sub- 
scription to the American Agriculturist. If you can stand 
it, can; but your Law Book seems to mea very fine 
thing to receive in addition to the paper itself, which 
is fully worth the money. Many thanks. Hope your 
shadow may never grow less. Besides, now you notify 
us you are to send a portfolio of engravings of our 
‘Farmer Presidents."’ That is heaping on our heads 
‘coals of fire ;’’ but not the disagreeable kind. You 
“do us proud.” Yours respectfully, J. C. IRWIN. 





Which is the Best.—W. S. Fowler, 
Michigan City, Dakota Ter., writes us to know which in 
our opinion is the best ensilage cutter, and which is the 
best feed mill. Such questions are often asked by sub- 
scribers to whom the following is the only answer that 
can be given. It is not within the limits of any one 
man’s experience to know which one or half dozen of 
the multitude of these machines made is the best under 
all conditions, We must refer readers to the advertising 
columns, and advise them to correspond with those firms 
that offer kindred machines for sale. Our advertisers, so 
far as diligent inquiry can determine such matters, are 
thoroughly reliable, and they possess all the information 
upon such matters that familiarity can give. 





A Mare Afraid of Rain.—J. A., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has a fine mare in every respect, except that 
in a rain storm she acts like a lunatic; he wants a reme- 
dy to make her accustomed to rain. As soon as the 
weather becomes warmer, have a rubber blanket fasten- 
ed on her witha surcingle, and with a stout rope halter 
that she cannot break, tie her to a strong post in a pas- 
ture near the stable, and let her stand through every 
rain that occurs, until she seems to like it. Atfirsta 
man should stand by to soothe her. This treatment, 
when once begun, should be persisted in until a cure is 
effected. It matters not how badly the mare may act at 
first ; she will soon quiet down. An artificial rain might 
be made with a sprinkling rose attached toa hose. 

Gathering and Marketing Sumac. 
—B. D. Overton, Boone Co., Neb., asks us several ques- 
tions, and ends the list with; ‘“‘ In short, I want to know 
if it is worth bothering with?’’? Each season we have 
numerous questions of a similar purport, and instead of 
answering Mr. Overton by a brief negative, will endeavor 
to anticipate the queries of dozensof others. Thereis no 
sale for sumac in the trade, unless it is in marketable 
shape ; it must be dried, ground, bolted and baled, and 
after all this is done, it sells at too low a price to pay for 
long transportation by rail. If one can sell the dried 
leaves ata tannery near by unground, it may pay to collect: 
them if he has no more profitable employment. Those 
products that can be had for the taking, are, as arule, left 
toa cheap kind of labor, that few who have a regular oc- 
cupation care to compete with. The principal source of 
the sumac that reaches the eastern cities, is Virginia and 
other seaboard States, where it is gathered by the ne- 
groves, and other poor people. There are mills for grind- 
ing and preparing it for market at Richmond, and per- 
haps other cities, where water transportation is at hand. 
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Moles in Indian Territory.—Doctor 
Leo Bennett, Surgeon Mo. Pa. Railway, writes us: ‘The 
moles burrow about in my garden, and eat up seeds and 
Please give me some suggestions how to get 

Having tried the various remedies that 
have been suggested, we can not advise any but a good 


vegetables. 
rid of them.” 


trap. It is very probable that the mole so troublesome in 
the South-west, is a different species from our pest, which 
is not frightened off by coal-tar, and will not take poison. 
Try offering a price for each head or skin. 





Lump in the Teat.—Wn. D. Lewis, 
Lewis Co., N. Y.—-This affection usually comes from an 
attack of mammitis, or garget. The general remedy for 
this disease is first a purgative, and the cow is put on 
bran mashes with little hay. The udder must be fo- 
mented for several hours, and at the end apply a large, 
hot poultice, as hot as the cow will bear it. If abscesses 
are to be opened, call in the services of a veterinarian, 
or the family physician. The milk should be drawn 
regularly with a milk tube, if the patient cannot bear 
milking by hand. Inserting a concealed lance in the 
orifice of the teat, to open a passage by the obstructing 
lumps, is a dangerous practice, that cannot be recom- 
mended to lay practitioners, yet often effective in the 
hands of a physician or veterinarian. 

Silk Culture.—The Women’s Silk Culture 
Association, 1222 Arch st., Philadelphia, has published 
for distribution a pamphlet, showing the progress of 
this industry in America. The object of this association 
is to give interesting employment to those of meagre 
income, especially women, who would undertake the 
new industry. This pamphlet gives in a saccinct form 
the progress of the societies’ work of a philanthropic 
character. There are now over three hundred and eighty 
silk factories and mills in the United States ; manufac- 
turing over two million dollars worth of raw silk per 
annum, offering a fair fleld for profitable home produc- 
tion of the raw material. Those readers who are in- 
terested in this subjeet, should send for circulars as 
above, and read the little manual on silk, just issued by 
the O. Judd Co. 


Slugs or Snails ?—‘S. P. H.,” Savannah, 
Ga., writes: ‘‘My flower garden is being devoured by 
snails, I scrape up trowelfulsof them. What can I do 
to get rid of them without injuring the plants?’’ Does 
our correspondent distinguish between snails and slugs ? 
The former have large shells which cover the animal 
when at rest, and we have never seen them in such abund- 
ance as he describes. Slugs are long and slender, with 
a mere apology for a shell—a small shield on their back, 
and are often very numerous and destructive. Hand- 
picking or gathering is easily done with snails; slugs 
may be scraped up. Placing boards here and there to 
afford them shelter, will aid in the capture. Sprinkling 
slaked lime on the soil will keep them from the plants. 
Ducks are very effective slug catchers among vegetable 
crops, but would hardly be tolerated in the flower garden, 





Alfalfa or Lucerne in Michigan. 
—J. P. Vroman, Washtenaw Co., Mich. Lucerne suc- 
ceeds in parts of New England where the climate is quite 
as severe as in southern Michigan. It is a perennial 
plant, with a very large, deep root, and should have an 
open, rich soil. Success depends largely upon proper 
establishing the plants by cultivation the first year. Land 
that has been occupied by a manured and well tilled crop 
the previous year, such as potatoes or corn, is preferable. 
The seed should be sown in drills from fifteen to thirty 
inches apart, and five to ten pounds of seed, according 
to the distance of the rows, sown per acre. During the 
first season the plant should be kept clearof weeds. A 
single cutting may be made the first year when in bloom, 
and after that three or more cuttings may be made 
annually. 

Mushroom Beds without Spawn. 
—C. H. Carrington, Salt Lake Co., Utah, has beard that 
& mushroom bed can be made without spawn, and asks 
us to give directions for doing so. Mushrooms resemble 
other plants in this respect: we cannot cultivate and in- 
crease them, unless we have a part of a former plant to 
begin with. This may be a part especially designed for 
this use—the seed, or it may be a portion of the root, 
of the stem, or even a leaf. The mushroom may be 
propagated from a part of the plant, the spawn, which 
may be rudely likened to the potato-tuber, at rest, but 
alive and ready to grow under suitable conditions. The 
potato may also be raised from the true seed borne by 
the fruit (the balls), which succeeds the flowers. Simi- 
larly to this, mushrooms will also grow from the dark- 
brown dust, which they shed in wilting. Each grain of 
this corresponds to a seed. It is through the agency of 
this that wild mushrooms are scattered, though this 
method is rarely employed in cultivation. It is so far 
as known. utterly impossible for a mushroom to be 


grown unless derived in some manner from an ancestor. 
With reference to other inquiries: light is not needed ; 
any shed, cellar, cave, or other shelter, where the tem- 
perature will not go below fifty-five degrees, nor above 
eighty-five degrees, will answer for mushroom culture. 

Wheat and Chess.— Wm. Dinsmore, 
Humboldt Co., Cal., has had a discussion about wheat 
and cheat or chess, and the case is referred to us. There 
is no other question that we have been called upon to 
answer so many times. This correspondent asks: 
‘What produces cheat, or is it a distinct cereal or grain 
of itself?’ The question very neatly suggests the proper 
answer. Cheat or chess is produced by cheat or chess 
seeds, and there is not the slightest evidence that it was 
ever produced in any other way. Specimens have been 
shown of accidental entanglement, which a careless ob- 
server might accept as evidence. Others have been 
shown, indicating that the name ‘ cheat’ belonged to the 
sender as well as the thing sent. Though rewards have 
been offered for proof of the change of wheat into chess, 
none were ever paid, for lack of demonstration that the 
change had occurred, or could be caused. 





** Cut off with a Shilling.’’—Andrew 
Craig, Butler Co., Dakota.—Simply leaving an heir at 
law out of the will does not invalidate the will, but 
when the will is offered for probate, a presumptive heir 
may offer to prove that he was left out by accident, un- 
due influence, etc. The burden of proof is on him, and 
not on the parties defending the will. 

The specific section of the Dakota law on this subject 
is as follows: ‘‘ When any testator shall omit to provide 
in his will for any of his children, or for the issue of any 
deceased child, and it shall appear that such omission 
was not intentional, but was made by mistake or acci- 
dent, such child, or the issue of such child, shall have 
the same share in the estate of the testator, as if he had 
died intestate.”’ Here it will be seen, that it must appear, 
that the omission was a mistake, and of course the child 
left out must show accident, or an unintentional omis- 
sion. If, however, the testator were to have a clause in- 
scrted in his will. saying that he gives and bequeathes 
to his son, A. B., the sum of one dollar and no more, 
such a claim could not be made. 





Books on Gardening and Fruit 
Growing in Florida.—Geo. Stowe, Volusia Co., 
Fla.—We do not know any work on Horticulture de- 
voted especially to your State, save advertising pamph- 
lets on ‘Tropical Fruit Culture.*”’ We publish three 
books intended for all the warmer States, which would 
answer for Florida by slightly changing the times for 
planting. These, in the order of publication, are: 
‘“* Gardening for the South,”” by Wm. N. White, Athens, 
Ga. Includes vegetables and fruits ; four hundred and 
forty-four pages. The next is: ‘‘ Truck Farming for the 
South,” by Dr. A. Oemler, Savannah, Ga. The author 
is engaged growing truck for northern markets ona 
large scale. Besides various vegetables, he plants water- 
melons and grows strawberries on a large scale for ship- 
ping. The third work is ‘*‘ How to Plant,” by Mark W. 
Johnson, Atlanta, Ga. This, unlike most works on gar- 
dening, gives little attention to the multitudes of varie- 
ties of seeds, and teaches ‘‘How to Plant” with the 
work preceding planting, such as preparing the soil, 
fertilizing, etc., etc., and those that follow it, such as 
cultivation, harvesting, etc. Ready in a few days. 





Cheap Virginia Lands.— George H. 
Beatty, one of our oldsubscribers living in Macomb Co., 
Michigan, writes us for information about farm lands 
South and East from Richmond, Virginia. He asks, is 
the timber of value? Is it a healthy region? What would 
you advise me to buy—woodland, or a farm already 
cleared ? He wants to know if Northerners are welcome. 
—Our answer is, that the unpleasant feelings growing 
out of the war have pretty much disappeared in Virginia 
as in all the Southern States. Virginia invites emigration 
from the North and from every part of the globe. ‘The 
lands are cheap. There are heavy bodies of timbered 
lands, which can be bought very low. Improved lands 
can also be bought at a low figure, especially those that 
are considerably run down. The editor of the American 
Agriculturist, who is writing this, visited farms along 
the James River within a few miles of Richmond imme- 
diately after the war, which could be bought almost as 
low as prairie lands in the far West, and that too not- 
withstanding they had been clear and under cultivation 
for over a hundred years. Of course lands have ad- 
vanced since then, still they are remarkably low in price, 
and we have no hesitation in recommending our northern 
farmers to go to Virginia if they can find locations to 
suit them, and there are many. We cannot direct our 
farmers to any particular locality as being better than 
another. People having lands to sell in Virginia, would 
do well to describe them in the advertising columns of 





the American Agriculturist, which are widely read. 





Animal Ailments. 
ooo 
Mange. 

Put the dog on a light diet (corn bread, potatoes and 
milk, etc.), then make an ointment as follows: A half 
tablespoonful of powdered charcoal ; an ounce of sul- 
phur, and soft soap enough to make an ointment of the 
inixture, when thoroughly rubbed together. Rub this 
into the skin for three successive days. At the end of 
that time wash the dog clean with castile soap and wipe 
him dry ; at the same time give internally equal parts 
of sulphur and cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful daily, 
in thick molasses. 

Turpentine for Colic. 

Horses frequently have colic at this season, resulting 
from over-exertion, unusual fatigue, too rapid eating, 
indigestion, etc. The best cure for colic that I know of, 
writes a correspondent from Illinois, is turpentine. My 
father heard of this remedy from teamsters that freight- 
ed goods from Philadelphia to Western Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Ohio, before the days of railroads. This 
freighting business occupied many men, all good horse- 
men, and they did not fear colic or consider it hard to 
cure, yet they had but one remedy—turpentine. I have 
used and recommended it for years, and have never 
known it to fail. Fill the palm of your right hand with 
turpentine, with your left hand raise the upper lip of 
the horse, and rub the turpentine against the gums and 
the inner side of the lip. Also rub the breast with it. 
Do this every twenty minutes if the attack is severe, 
otherwise every thirty minutes until a cure is effected. 

Injured Knee. 

F. Latus, N. P. R. R., has a horse that fell and injured 
his knee two years ago, and seemed to have recovered 
by rest, but every time the horse is worked bard, he goes 
lame again. He asks if anything can be done to effect a 
cure. Rest is probably the only help for the horse if he 
is young. Otherwise the chances for a complete cure are 
very small. When the injured part is inflamed and 
painful, washing with laudanum will afford relief ; after 
the inflammation hag subsided, try a solution of alum, 
or a weak tincture of iodine. 

Warbles. 

If during the summer months you notice the cattle 
running furiously about the pasture, and oceasionally 
stopping to look for something neither you nor they can 
see, it is pretty certain that the Cattle Fly, or Cattle Bot 
(Oestrus bovis), is at work on their backs. This is the 
fly that stings cattle of all ages on the back, and de- 
posits her eggs under the skin. Inashort time a small 
swelling is observed, which is increased by the develop- 
ment of lymph and growth of the larva, aud in time the 
grub crawls out through the orifice, which is always open 
to furnish the grub with air. When the growth of the 
larva has proceeded long enough, the best way to remove 
them is by gentle pressure of the fingers, just as though 
you were pressing the core out of a boil. Do not press 
hard enough to kill the grub, for then it will have to 
come out by suppuration. a slow process, that is ex- 
hausting to the cow. When the grubs are but partly 
grown, the orifice is too small for them to work their 
way out. With a fine syringe, inject sweet oil through 
the orifice, which will smother the grub and bring early 
relief to the cow. Some persons recommend kerosene 
in preference to sweet oil, but it is too irritating. Dust- 
ting the cows’ backs with Persian insect powder is 
cheap, and offensive or destructive to most insects. 

A “Forging » Horse, 

Dr. John H. Jamar, Cecil Co.. Md., writesus: “We 
suggest driving your horse barefoot, as acure for forging. 
It succeeded perfectly with us. First use him very little, 
but gradually give him as much work on the road as 
usual, If his.eet wear and become a little tender, put 
on toe-clips—*‘ hal moon shoes,” not over four inches 
long. He will probably not over-reach, and the forging 
will stop.” 

Lampas,. 

When the bars and gums of the horse’s mouth swell as 
they often do until they rise to a jevel with, oreven bury 
the teeth, they become very sore, and make it painful for 
the horse to eat, causing him to fall off in flesh. This 
trouble arises from inflammation of the gums, propagated 
to the bars, and is often caused by the young horse shed- 
ding his teeth, though old horses are not free from 
thiscomplaint, as the teeth always continue growing in 
the horse. Asarule,lampas are not serious, and will 
pass away if the patient is put on mashes and light work. 
When the swelling is serious, and the above treatment 
not practicable, the swelled parts should be lanced, or 
incision made with a sharp knife. The too frequent 


practice of allowing the blacksmith to burn the swelled 
parts witha red-hot iron, is pronounced bratal and in- 
jurious by the best authorities on veterinary science. Al- 
ways examine the teeth to see that something has not be- 
come wedged between them, causing the inflammation. 
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My Trip to the Yellowstone. 


GEN. GEORGE W. WINGATE. 
—»p— 
CAMPING. 


The routine of camping was always the same, and 
with experience soon became rapid. During the 
day we would decide where we would camp for the 
night, the selection depending first on getting good 
water, and next upon finding suitable grazing for 
the stock. As we approached the place selected, 
Fisher (the guide would gallop on and reconnoiter, 
while we followed more slowly. We would find him 
waiting for us on what be considered the best spot. 
. ** Well, what do you think of this?” he would 
ask,as werodeup. “This isall right,” I would 
answer. ‘Pitch our tent there, fronting the east ; 
halt the wagon there, and place the table there.” 
These brief directions given, we would dismount, 
throwing the reins over our ponies’ heads. This 


_ is almost equivalent to tying them, as they step on 


the reins and hurt themselves with the curb, if 
they attempt to walk. 

The ladies seek the nearest shade and lay them- 
selves flat on their backs, the true 





two buffalo robes, and then our three mattresses 
placed overit. The blankets were next spread, one 
over each mattress, and four (?)for a cover. If 
the mosquitoes threatened to be troublesome, some 
sticks were put at the head of the beds, and our 
mosquito nets tied to them; but this precaution 
was but seldom necessary. The hand-bags were 
now carried into the tent, and the camp was com- 
pleted, the whole operation not occupying fifteen 
minutes. The men had an Q tent, which they only 
pitched when it was cold or threatened to rain. 
Usually they slept on the saddle blankets, and used 
the tent as an extra covering. 

Sam would have his bread baked in twenty min- 
utes. He would then take it out, clean out his 





Dutch oven, put in whatever he had to roast, and | 


put it back into the fire. By this time the tent was 
up, the ladies had become sufficiently rested and 
would begin to either sketch or read, until the 
melodious banging of a tin pail, and Sam’s eloquent 


ery of ‘‘ din-nur-r,’? would rouse all to their feet. | 


No one was ever late to dinner on that trip. 
CATTLE AND HORSE RANGES, 
All the Yellowstone country we were now 


| 


animal is so unlucky as to pass through many 
hands, he begins to look like a Herald war-map. 
Every frontiersman always notes the brands upon 
all the stock that he meets. If you should ask one 
of them if he had seenared steer with a white 


| patch on his right eye, branded with a dot in a 


circle and two notches in his left ear, he would teli 
you he saw him yesterday forenoon with three 
other cattle of so-and-so’s herd, near such and such 
a place, and you would probably find him there. 
We discovered, however, that there are ways 
that are dark on the prairie, as well as in cities. I¢ 
seemed to be generally understood that a promising 
steer or horse that might find its way into the herd 
of a ranchman, other than the owner, would be apt 
to be found to have acquired a new brand in some 
mysterious manner. It was asserted that a hot 
frying-pan, placed over an old brand, would ob- 
literate it so as to render identification impossible. 
Croton oil, we were told, was also sometimes used 
for the same purpose by some cattlemen who did 

not shrink from stealing another’s property. 
It was quite a stirring sight to see a band of 
the half wild horses sweep over the prairie as we 
rode along; frequently a number 








way to rest (an idea which they 
had extracted from Mrs. Custer’s 
Boots and Saddles), without much 
regard to the character of the 
ground, while Fisher and I would 
uusaddle the ponies, piling the 
saddles in a heap, and throwing 
the saddle blankets over them to 
air and dry. The wagon by this 
time would be up, and would swing 
into the designated position and 
unharness. Horace (the driver) 
would lead the horses to the best 
grass. Those most inclined to stray 
would be picketed, the others hob- 
bled. In picketing, a horse is fas- 
tened to each end of a rope sixty 
feet long, by a bow-line knot 
around the throat. To the middle 
of this rope another is fastened, 
and attached to a stout stake, tree 
orrock. This is decidedly prefer- 
able to picketing each animal sep- 
arately. The horses are more quiet 
in each others company, and if 
they do break away from the picket pin and stray 
off, are apt to bring up by the cross rope catching 
ina tree orrock. Besides, the rope makes a trail 





- which is easily followed. In hobbling, a leather 


strap about eighteen inches long is fastened to each 
fore-leg. I prefer picketing to hobbling, as the 
latter affects a horse’s gait. 

While the horses were being put out, Sam (our 
cook) would start his fire and put on his Dutch oven. 
This was a cast-iron kettle, with a cover of similar 
material turned up at the edges so as to hold em- 
bers, and proved to be a most indispensable article. 
While it was heating, he would wash his hands 
with great ostentation (for the benefit of the ladies), 
retire into the wagon, and mix his biscuit. By the 
time this was done, Horace would be back from 
the horses. He would put on more wood, fish out 
and grease the oven. The dough would then be 
put in, the cover put on, and the whole affair 
placed in a bed of hot embers, which were also 
heaped over it. A large gridiron, two feet square, 


would then be set over the fire, on which the other . 


kettles and pans would soon be simmering. Sam 
flying sround from one side of the fire to another, 
with an intense air of preoccupation, and occasion- 
ally uttering a droll remark regarding his experi- 
ences in cooking under the various circumstances 
of his checquered life. As soon as the bread was 
on the fire, our tent would be put up. We first 
pegged the corners and put up the pins for the 
corner guy ropes. Then the tent was spread, one 
of the men crawling into it and adjusting the poles 
(presenting a most ludicrous appearance as he did 
80), raised it, tightened the corner guys and drove 
the other pins, and put a few stones on the flaps if 
the weather was cold, so as to keep the wind from 
blowing under it. The bedding was then unrolled, 
a large waterproof spread upon the ground, with 








‘*4 PATRIARCH OF THE HERD.”’ 


traversing, up to the foot-hills, was occupied as 
cattle and horse ranges, and every few miles we 
would meet with “‘ bunches ” of cattle or ‘‘ bands ” 
of horses. Although some of the bulls had quite a 
formidable appearance, they seemed to be as quiet 
as Eastern cattle, and took but little more notice 
of us as we rode by them than the latter would 
have done. Still, the appearance of some of these 
patriarchs of the herd was a little appalling, as 
they stood close to the trail and faced our passing 
party, with their shaggy heads held aloft and their 
fierce eyes glaring at us, occasionally pawing the 
ground and Jashing their sides with their tails. 
The cattle did not move in great herds, but were 
scattered over the prairie and hills in groups of 
different sizes, ‘‘ bunches,” as they are termed 
here. These would vary in number from several 
hundred to five or six individuals, and often a 
single cow and calf would be met grazing alone. 
The horses were much more gregarious, and gen- 
erally kept pretty well together. The horses ap- 
peared to be mostly bronchos (i. e. one-third Mus- 
tang), and were quite good sized and well formed. 
Some of them were very handsome, although dis- 
figured by the large brands on their fore-shoulders, 


q with which all were marked. 


BRANDING CATTLE. 

The subject of branding cattle at the West can 
but interest your Eastern readers. It is a matter of 
importance, for it is the only method of establish- 
ing title to four-footed property. Every stock 
owner has his brand, which is regularly recorded 
and is well known. It is an immense affair, as large 
as a frying-pan, and is burned into the shoulder of 
the animal. When the latter changes owners, the 
seller’s brand is rented, i. e. turned up-side-down 
and burned on the hip, and the purchaser puts his 
own brand on the shoulder. Consequently, if an 











of them would stand close to the 
trail we were following, and watch 
us with outstretched heads and 
then, as we drew near, would gal- 
lop around us with a sweep and 
rush which forcibly recalled 
Byron’s Mazeppa, and which made 
our own horses almost uncon- 
trollable. On one occasion when, 
through an oversight, my wife had 
been left alone in the rear, her 
pony was s0 decidedly inclined to 
join one of these circling bands, 
that she was compelled to call for 
help, and I had to gallop back to 
relieve her dilemma. ‘Thereafter 
we were careful never to leave 
either of the ladies alone. 

There was a cowboy with some 
of the bands of horses, often sit- 
ting on the ground in the shade of 
his horse to escape the scorching 
sun, but the others were without 
anyone to look after them. The 
cattle always appeared to be en- 
tirely alone, the cowboys only riding along oc- 
casionally to see that matters were all right. 





AN ALKALI VALLEY. 


Cinnabar Valley was emphatically the meanest 
country encountered during our journey. Level as 
a floor, baked as hard asa brick by the sun, the 
soil is so arid that nothing grows naturally upon it, 
except a little spindling sage brush, interspersed 
with prickly pear, averaging about one piant to the 
square foot. The prickly pearis a low spreading 
plant with broad leaves, the size of the hand, 
which are covered with thorns, as if a paper of 
tacks had been emptied on them, all with their 
business ends up, as I ascertained the first time [ 
sat down on one. It has a pretty flower of all 
shades, from scarlet to lemon yellow, producing a 
rich combination of colors. To pick them one 
needs a pair of tin gloves, as the spines will 
penetrate a thick driving glove with ease. The 
valley also rejoiced in possessing a large propor- 
tion of alkali in the soil, which made the dust ex- 
tremely disagreeable. Yet people have settled 
there, and at one or two ranches, where there was 
irrigation, we were surprised to see fields bearing 
quite respectable crops. Hemmed in on every side 
by high mountains, every breath of air was ex- 
cluded, while the sun beat into it like a furnace; 
consequently the ride across it was extremely hot 
and tiresome. 

STAMPEDED BY AN UMBRELLA. 


The heat was so great that the ladies got 
out their umbrellas from the wagon and raised 
them, but slowly and with great care, for fear 
of stampeding the ponies, who were not familiar 
with those refinements. The horses, however, 
were tired and languid from the heat and their 
long ride, and paid very little attention to them. 
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STAMPEDED BY AN UMBRELLA, 


Drawn (by Cary) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


As we reached the end of the valley, where the 
Park branch of the Northern Pacific terminates, a 
dashing young ranchman rode out from behind 
some buildings. He had a spirited horse and rode 
well, and he knew it. Ladies were scarce -in the 
valley, and the oppurtunity of displaying his horse- 
manship and personal graces to two at once was not 
to be thrown away. So he swung his horse around 
and rode toward us, making his steed curvet and 
prance while he swayed to the motion as easily and 


gracefully as if in an arm-chair. While -we were 
admiring him, a sudden gust of wind came whirl- 
ing outof acafon. It caught my daughter’s um- 
brella and instantly turned it inside out, with a loud 
“‘erack.’’? At the unwonted sight and sound, our 
horses, roused from their lethargy, simultaneously 
reared, snorted and bolted in different directions, 
and at the top of their speed. The steed of our 
gallant ranchman was even more frightened than 
ours, It ran half a mile with him, and as we last 





saw him he had al! he could do to keep it from 
dashing into a barbed wire fence, whose sharp 
protruding points could apparently impale both 
horse and rider. The change from his jaunty air 
to that of anxiety to keep his horse out of that 
fence was sudden and most ludicrous. I fear his 
pride had a sad fall. We could do nothing with the 
horses until May threw away her umbrella and even 
then none of our steeds would approach it. As 
Fisher said, ‘‘ umbrellas and cayuses don’t agree | *? 
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Items of Agricultural Statistics in 1885. 


One of the most important volumes issued by the 
National Government, is the annual report of the 
‘* Bureau of Statistics,’ of which the issue for 1885 
has very recently appeared. The volume treats of 
imports and exports, their value, and the particular 
points to which they go, or from which they come; 
of our commerce, and of immigration ; in fact, of 
all the business transactions between the United 
States and the rest of the world. We have culled 
from this government publication, a few state- 
ments that will be of interest to readers of the 
American Agriculturist, and. have made a careful 
computation as to the average valuation of the in 
dividual shipments. There is a large importation 
of horses, cattle and sheep to the United States, 
“free of duty.’’ These, as defined by the tariff, 
must be for breeding purposes, whether for sale, or 
for owner’s use, or animals owned by persons im- 
migrating to this country, and in actual use for 
such immigration, or animals brought in for exhibi- 
tion or competition, fo whom a six months’ stay is 
granted. Sheep and cattle sent across the border 
into Mexico for pasturage, may be returned free. 
The “dutiable’’ animals are those brought into 
the country under other conditions than those 
named above. 


FREE OF DUTY. 





Total. Value. Average. 
18,521 $1,920,887 $103 
Canada,......... 3,849 976,711 254 
Mexico..........13,107 103,289 8 
Great Britain.... 503 223.751 445 
Belgium ........ 39 21,748 557 
Wrance........... 992 589,295 595 
DUTIABLE. 
Total. Value. Average. 
21,734 $1,371,410 $167 
Canada.......11,046 1,251,963 113 
S5GKi00......... 10,569 111,272 10.50 


The average prices in the foregoing tables, show 
the sources of our best breeding stock, France 
taking the lead, while in the ‘ dutiable ’’ table, 
the wretched condition of the ‘‘ mustang” element 
is pointed out. The exhibit of the export of horses 
is curious, bscause it shows a larger relative aver- 
age price, and in some cases a valuation far above 
that of any of the imported horses. The table of 
exports of horses is as follows: 





Total. Value. Average. 

1,947 $377.692 * $194 
Canada....... .1,101 201,963 183.E0 
Mexico....... . 416 23,724 57 
Great Britain... 161 82,250 504 
Germany...... 4,500 1,500 
a 1 2,500 2.500 
ES ere 1 600 600 
Hawaii.... 98 19,740 201 


It seems, too, that while Mexico sent us horses 
worth eight dollars and ten dollars and fifty 
cents, she was willing to pay fifty-seven dol- 
lars for the specimens required to improve her 
stock., Brazil and Germany together, took from 
us four noble animals, at a valuation of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, and of one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

The returns of the imports of cattle are as 


follows: 
FREE OF DUTY. 





Total. Value. Average. 

26,342 $1,176,717 $ 44 
Cotenda.... 02-3 2,845 539,772 190 
Mexico... . ...20,400 259.054 13 
Netherlands..... 1,663 133,194 80 
Great Britain.... 936 201,972 215 
Belgium......... 216 20,518 95 

s ‘DUTIABLE. 

Total. Value. Average. 

78.796 $1,136,896 $14 
Gate ...... 25: 65,445 ~ 996,341 15 
Mexico.......... 13,349 140,455 10,50 


Here again the Mexican elemeut enters to lower 
the average of valuation, and to take up so large 
a proportion of the whole number imported, par- 
ticularly of those on the free list. The exports of 
cattle aggregate 135,890, at a valuation of $12,906,- 
690, an average of ninety-four dollars. Of these, 
Great Britain is credited with 124,000, at a valuation 





a 





of $12,539,000, or about a round one hundred dol- 
lar each. Of the sheep imported duty free last 
year the whole number was 5,492, mostly from 
Canada and Mexico.. The most valuable were 
from Germany, two at one hundred and nineteen 
dollars each ; England one hundred and eighty, at 
thirty-nine dollars each ; and Scotland two at nine- 
ty-three dollars each. Of dutiable sheep, there 
were 331,117, and of these 322,339 were from Cana- 





da. The importation and exportation of potatoes 
were as follows: 
Bush. Value. Average. 
Imported Total, 658,633 $255,590 $ .38 
From Canada ..........509,447 143.105 28 
*  Scotland......... 99,264 40,118 At 
_ Br. W. Indies..... 33,834 73,726 2.18 


These last are the famous ‘‘ Bermuda ’”’ potatoes, 
that are so much in favor in the eastern cities, and 
which bring a large price. 





Bush. Value. Average. 
Exported, Total, 380,868 $265,355 $ .69 
oo ee ee sees 173.344 130,719 15 
‘“ Hawaii.. 36,337 21,049 58 
I eo ck Skewes 43,492 18,448 -42 
‘* W. Indies, 8. & Cent. 
America, etc....... 119,295 734,730 61 


Our surplus potato crop does not go far from 
home, but is mainly confined to this hemisphere. 
In the above aggregate is, however, included a 
shipment of 14,000 bushels to Hong-Kong, which is 
the contribution of the Pacific States to the Euro- 
pean residents of that part of China. 

It is interesting to all our readers to know, that 
there is a steady increase in the amount and value 
of the exportation of our agricultural products, 
while our population at home is increasing at such 
a remarkable rate. Look at the figures: 
Population, 1860. 

31,000,000, 
Population, 1885. 


55,000,000. 


Exportation. 1860. 
$256 660,792. 
Exportation, 1885. 
$530,172, 966. 
This exhibits an increase of one hundred and 
six per cent in twenty-five years, while population 
has increased about eighty percent. Surely the 
farmers of the United States have no reason to 
complain, and every reason to take courage, in 
view’of the commanding position they occupy in 
relation to the other great interests of the country. 
As was shown in a recent number of the American 
Agreulturist, the farms, farm implements, farm 
stock, and farm products of the country, exceed 
in value all the investments in manufacturies and 
railroads, together with the products of the one 
and the income of the other. 





Yards for Brooders and Chicks. 
—— 

Millions of chickens will be hatched this month. 
If the chorus of peepings all over the land could 
be concentrated so as to be audible all at once, 
what a concert there would be. Brooders are gen- 
erally arranged to give warmth and shelter to fifty 
to one hundred chicks. Many who have had large 
experience, are entirely opposed to allowing the 
best hen in the world to brood her own chicks. 
The chicks that hatch strong and well, areremoved 
from under the hen soon after they aredry. Their 
heads are greased with any soft fat, and a little is 
rubbed under the wings so as to be sure that no 
vermin from the hens attach to the little ones. 
Then they are placed in the brooder, under a tank 
of warm or hot water. The temperature of the brood- 
ing chamber should not be higher than one hundred 
degrees Fahr., but to secure this in cold weather, 
the water must be often nearly boiling. Fora day 
or two they will not leave the brooder, and must of 


| course have food, and water or milk, placed in the 


| outer and lighted portion for them. 


If there are 


| older chicks in the brooder, the little ones will soon 








run after them, and must be either shut in or 
watched, to prevent their getting chilled. Yards 
ten feet square, made with common plastering lath, 
or wire netting, are of convenient size, and the 
fence need not be higher than, one can easily step 
over, except upon the south side, where it it is well 
to have a close board fence four feet high, witha 














[May, 


roof projecting about three feet, making a little 
shed where the chicks can run in all weathers, 
The sun on fair days will strike all the ground un- 
der the roof except at near noon in midsummer, 
at which time part of the ground will be in shade, 
In the morning and afternoon, in fair weather, all 
the ground will bein the sunshine. When many 
chickens are raised, several yards and brooders are 
needed. The yards may be arranged for conyen- 
ience on either side of a three or four foot passage, 
and the brooders may be placed so that their hot 
water ends will project into the walk for conven- 
ience of filling with water, or adjusting the lamps 
ifthe lamp-brooders are employed. As soon as 
the chicks get to be as large as one’s fist, the door 
may be narrowed so that the large ones cah not get 
into the brooder, while the little ones run easily in 
andout. When this is done, a box must be pro- 
vided for sheltering the big chicks. It should 
havea pane of glass in the top, and be rather small, 
so that the chicks will keep one another warm. 
Such a box may best be placed under the shed. 
The birds will soon learn to occupy it, at night. 


Wheat Culture in Dakota. 


G. H. HOPKINS, SANBORN CO., DAKOTA. 
— 

There is a class of people in this country who 
tnrn the soil over, harrow it once or twice, sow a 
bushel and a half or three pecks of seed per acre, 
harrow again, and that ends it until harvest, and 
then cutting is delayed until the grain is so ripe 
that a large part of it shells out. These people 
complain when they get fifteen or eighteen bushels 
per acre. They might just as well raise from twenty- 
five to forty. First, the ground should be plowed 
in the fall, whether ‘‘ old ground” or “ back-set- 
ting,’ and it wants to be plowed, not ‘‘cut and 
covered.’ Then, in the spring, as soon as the soil 
is dry enough, it is time to commence operations. 
Wheat needs to be sowed in our country just as 
early in the spring as possible, harrowing the 
ground until it is thoroughly pulverized. As it is 
essential that the wheat should be sowed at a uni- 
form depth, it is necessary that the ground should 
be rolled or ‘‘planked”’ before sowing. ‘‘ Plank- 
ing” does just as well as rolling, and as a planker 
(or clod-crusher, costs less, I will give directions 
for building one. 

Take four pieces of two by four, five feet long, 
and saw one end of each piece beveling, like a sled 
runner, with a bevel about eighteen inches long: 
turn them over, beveled side up, and nail boards 
on, twelve feet long, with good strong nails, and 
place the center pieces at such a width apart that 
the wagon tongue can be adjusted to fit between 
them, by by boring holes for the bolts; of course ° 
the center pieces should be placed so that the team 
will draw from the center; then bore two-inch 
holes in the center pieces, two in each, one bored 
at an angle, and place two two-inch stakes in them; 
now take a board about one foot wide and bore cor- 
responding holes in it and fit it down over them 
for the driver’s seat, and if the driver is not heavy 
enough, load the planker with stones; as the soil! 
is very loose here it will not require much of a load. 
As soon as the ground is harrowed, go over it with 
the “ planker ;”’ then take a smoothing harrow and 
harrow the ground over for the last time, just to 
loosen the soil at the right depth to receive the seed. 
The crop depends, as far as good cultivation goes 
upon the depth the grain is sowed, which should 
not exceed one inch. Half an inch is better if the 
season is not too dry at the time of sowing. With 
the seed-bed in the condition that such cultivation 
gives it, one bushel per acre is enough for seed. 
With such a seed-bed we not only place the seed 
at a uniform depth, but at a moderate depth; every 
seed germinates and every seed will stool in a man 
ner that will be surprising. With the seed at an 
even: depth, and at such a depth, the straw is not 
so tall and the heads will be much longer. A crop 
put in as I have mentioned, with a good season, 





; and cut just before the grain hardens, will yield 


thirty to forty bushels per acre of ** No. 1 hard.” 


















Stable and Carriage House, Costing $1200. 
ALBERT J. THOMPSON. 


This design is prepared for erection on a farm 
or village lot, fifty feet wide; the carriage house 
being arranged to drive 
through. This feature 
makes it very convenient 
for every-day use,as well 
as utilizing the room. 
The ventilator is 
connected with the 
stable below by means 
of wooden trunks, and 
thoroughly _ ventilates 
the whole building. 
Each stall is drained, 
and the manure is drop- 
ped through the trap, as 
indicated on the plan, 
into a pit built for that 
purpose, and which is 
accessible from the ex- 
terior of the stable. 

Remove top soil. Dig 
space for manure pit 

four feet deep, the size 
as shown in figure 2, and 
trenches for the brick 
walls to a depth of three 
feet below the grade. 
There will be no cellar. 

The foundation walls 
are of eight-inch brick 
work ; to start with two 
courses of twenty-inch 
work, one of sixteen- 
inch, and one of twelve- 
inch, the four footing 
courses to be laid in 
cement mortar and 
grouted. The brickwork 
of the manure pit to be 
Jaid in cement mortar. 
All to be of hard-burned 
common brick. The out- 
side walls of the manure 
pit to be coped with bluestone. Lath and plaster 
on ceilings and walls of three rooms on second 
floor—two coat work. Exterior plastering as in 
the view given in figure 1. 

The frame, which is made of spruce, balloon 
method, will require lumber of the following sizes : 
Sills. 4 by 6 inches. Rafters, 2 by 6 inches. 

Studs, 2% by 4 inches. Ridge Pole, 2 by 8 inches. 

Corner Posts, 4 by 6 inches. | Tie plate for each set of Raft- 

Plates, 4 by 6 inches. | ers, 1 by 6 inches. 

Floor Plate, or Intertie, 4 by | Roof Boards, 1 inch, by 8 or 
6 inches. | 9 inches wide. 

Window and Door Studs, 3; Two rows of 2% by 4 inch 
by 4 inches. | eross bridging for studs 


Floor Beams, 20 in. between and beams. 
centers, 3 by 8 inches. 


The entire frame is to be sheathed with hemlock 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 


boards, and covered with good quality pine clap- 
boards, according to the design, as shown in figure 
1. The roof to be covered with shingles of best 
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ridge, but cover with shingles. The exterior cas- 
ings to windows, doors, and fancy work in the 
gables, must be of one anda quarter inch stuff. 

Provide outside shutters for five windows. Trim 
the ventilator with one-inch pine trimmings, and 
one by six inch louvres, 
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Fashions on the Farm. 
D. D. T. MOORE. 
> 


Our heading has no reference to the style of 
attire worn by the farmer and his family, but to 
improved modes of cul- 
tivation and manage- 
ment, which are of far 
more importance than 
the shape of a hat or the 
cut of a garment. While 
we would not ignore 
reasonable attention to 
dress and _ personal 
adornment, there are 
other matters of much 
greater consequence to 


secure prosperity, taste- 
ful homes and pleasant 
surroundings. The farm- 
er who is wide-awake 
and progressive — who 
keeps fully abreast, if 
not in advance of the 
times—wisely adopts all 
new styles which he 
funds advantageous, 
whether in labor-say- 
ing implements, seeds, 
plants, or culture. A 
firm believer in progress 
and improvement on the 
farm and in the house- 
hold, he aims to secure 
the best aids and facili- 
ties for performing their 
labors promptly and 
economically, as well as 
comfortably. How he 
does this to great ad- 
vantage and satisfaction 
(and often to the sur- 
prise and shame of slow- 
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Fig. 1.—VIEW OF STABLE AND CARRIAGE HOUSE. 


harness room, are to be ceiled with Georgia pine. 
The second story hall to be covered with pine board- 
ing. The stable walls to be rough boarded. 

Construct two feed bins in the stable, one anda 
half inch tongued and grooved pine, as shown in 
figure 2. Provide chutes in hay loft to mangers, and 
manure trapin stable. Also troughs and drains. The 
stalls to be one and a half by six inch spruce boards, 
with one and a half by six inch battens on each 
side, and capped with molding. Provide two six 
inch turned locust posts. The stairs to second 
story to beof spruce. The harness closet to be ar- 
ranged for the reception of the fittings, which will 
be provided by the owner. Furnish glazed sliding 
door, with sheaves and brass track. 

The windows of second story, and two in first 
story, are to have sashes hung with weights and 
pulleys, all sash to be one and a half inch thick. 


| All inside doors are factory made, with four panels, 


| and outside doors as per elevation. 





quality pine. Flash the valleys, and around the 
ventilator frame with tin, using cap flashing forthe | 





The three 
rooms in second floor, figure 3, are to have a base 
one by seven inches, with molding. The flooring 
of the first floor, is to be two by six inches; of the 
second floor one by six inches. The painting to 


| consist of two coats of best quality white lead and 


linseed oil. The cost of this structure, completed 
in substantial manner, will vary from one thousand 
two hundred, to one thousand four hundred dollars, 
according to location and fluctuations in prices. 
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TETHER FOR ANIMALS.—A convenient tether for 
grazing cattle may be made by fastening a No. 9 
wire from thirty to two hundred feet long between 
two posts set in the ground, or secured to cross- 
pieces. A swivel or ring is made to run on the wire, 
and the halter is secured to it so as to give a stripa 
few feet wide for the animal to feed along. This 
sort of tether will be found useful when cows 





are soiled and fed upon unfenced grass land. 


going, non-progressive 
neighbors), is no mys- 
' tery to the shrewd ob- 
server. It is the natural result of intelligent enter- 
prise, promptness, well-directed industry, and 
judicious management in all his operations. In 
fact, he achieves marked success by adopting 
such farm fashions as have proved, or are likely to 
prove, the most profitable. 

‘But what are these wonderful farm fashions ?”’ 
is the natural inquiry of the reader. Without 
entering into details, we will suggestively mention 
a few of the spring and summer styles which may 
now or soon be adopted to advantage. At this 
season, the prevailing fashion among progressive 
cultivators is to obtain seeds, plants, and trees of 
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Fig. 2.—sECOND FLOOR. 


the best varieties, from trustworthy sources, and 
to see that they are planted on good, well-prepared 
soil at the right time, and in the most approved 
manner, A few cents or dimes should not be re- 
garded when deciding between a superior and a 
poor article, for it is almost invariably the wisest 
course to ‘‘ get the best,”” whatever the extra ex- 
pense. And the same is true in purchasing or 
engaging the services of breeding animals, it being 





ruratists who desire to. 
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good economy to heed the trite but true adage 
which saith ‘‘ breed from tbe best.” Fortunately 
these fashions are gaining favor, and it is hoped 
they will continuously increase in popularity. 

Another spring style much in vogue among first- 
class cultivators is, to have all tools and imple- 
ments kept in good repair, and to early procure 
whatever new ones will be required during the 
season. These matters are essential, so that there 

may be no delay when 
Sad ~ 

Ant air and earth are favor- 
A i able for operations 
“i i \ afield. Every farmer 
4 il should adopt the fash- 
| i) ion of having all tools 
ih: and machinery in readi- 
ness for use whenever 
wanted. Those who 
carefully housed their 
implements last fall, 
and repaired and paint- 
ed them during winter 
or carly spring, are of 
course prepared for the 
busy season, and need 
no admonition; but 
such as neglected this 
important matter will regret it in the rush of 
‘work, as their cares and perplexities will then be 
enhanced from lack of time, forethought and prep- 
aration. Hence, those who have been derelict 

should adopt a better fashion in future. 

An increasing number of farmers are wisely 
adopting the very excellent fashion, or practice, of 
profitably improving the leisure of winter and rough 
days of spring in maturing plans for the ensuing 
season, and completing arrangements for active 
operations. They not only study rotation, but 
consider as to the adaptability of the soil of various 
fields to the raising of certain products. Having 
carefully considered the whole matter, and decided 
as to what crops shall be grown, the fertilizers to 
be used, the permanent improvements that may be 
judicionsly made—in the way of orchard planting, 
fence making, underdraining, building, and the 
like—the intelligent farmer is prepared to_ enter 
upon his spring campaign promptly when the sea- 
son opens, and to prosecute it with such vigor and 











Fig. 2. 


skill as usually assures good results, Though 
these suggestions about early preparation may be 
too late for this season, they are regarded as worthy 
“the baptism of print ’’ for future reference. 
Among the spring styles annually becoming more 
prevalent in many sections of the country, is the 
“slicking up’’ of farmers’ door-yards, gardens, 
etc.—the improvement and adornment of rural 
homes by making of better fences, arbors, etc., and 
the planting of trees, shrubs, and flowers, as well 
as the.repairing and painting of buildings and the 
like. This is a very laudable fashion, for it not 
only beautifies home, rendering its inmates more 
contented and happy, but adds to its pecuniary 
value, an item that would tell favorably should a 
sale of the premises become desirable or necessary. 
The fashion of thus fixing’ up about the house 
usually extends over the farm, so that the whole 
premises exhibit an improved appearance. There 
are better fences and outbuildings, finer orchards, 





Fig. 3. 


more gates and fewer aggravating bars, and other 
permanent improvements which tend to render the 
farmstead more attractive and valuable. Let this 
fashion prevail widely, and both the people and 
the country will be greatly benefited. i 

Several other farm fashions worthy of imitation 
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prevail among good husbandmen, but we have not 
space for further enumeration. Among them, how- 
ever, may be briefly mentioned the care of domestic 
animals, thorough and timely culture, promptness 
in planting and harvesting crops, the judicious 
marketing of farm products, the avoidance of trad- 
ing with strange pedlers or traveling agents (es- 
pecially those wanting autographs), and the wise 
style of purchasing only from persons you know, 
or such parties as are indorsed by trustworthy 
authorities. 


oe 
Farm Conveniences. 


= 

Salt should be given regularly to horses, cattle 
and sheep, but it is rarely so given, because a sup- 
ply is notkept handy for use. The box shown in fig- 
ure 1, may be hung in astable or shed, or to atree or 
postin the pasture. The salt is protected from the 
rain, and if replenished when necessary, the stock 
will be supplied with regularity. 

PLow SHOEs are a great convenience, and as they 
are cheap, a good supply of them should be 
kept on hand A good one is made of a 
small crotch, one arm of which is cut off and 
trimmed as shown in figure 2. The plow-point fits 
in the notch, and rides upon the shoe quite easily. 
Another plow-shoe is made of a piece of plank, 





Fig. 4. 


rounded or beveled in front, and having a piece of 
an old harness strap or tug nailed upon it, as shown 
in figure 3. 

A clean stable is indispensable if pure milk or 


good butter are desired. The manure gutter is 
easily cleaned out with the scraper and broom here 
shown. The scraper (fig. 4), is made to fit the 
width of the gutter, and brings the manure to the 
trap-door. The broom (fig. 5), is then used to 
sweep the waste matter from the floors into the gut- 
ter,and from the gutters into the trap-doors, leaving 
the floors clean and clear for anew supply of litter. 

A fork for lifting stones (fig. 6), will prevent 
many a back-ache. It should have four prongs, 


strong handle. By a knack in giving a quick jerk, 





Fig. 6. 


a heavy stone can be lifted and thrown intoa wagon, 
and without stooping. Having used one of these 
contrivances to pick up stones, we can speak with 
knowledge of its usefulness. It is made of prongs 
of horse-shoe iron, welded to a heavier cross-bar, 
which has two strong straps to receive the handle. 


SALT-TROUGH FOR SHEEP.—For the supports take 
two square pieces of one and a half-inch plank, 
fifteen inches wide, and saw notches in the top 
deep enough to receive the trough. Make the 
trough V-shaped, sixteen feet long, of boards six 
inches wide, using for end-boards the pieces sawed 
out of the plank. Let the supports be about 
eighteen inches long, and nail to them, one on 
each side of the trough, upright standards. Across 





these standards at the top nail two V-shaped pieces | 


to support the roof, which is made like the trough 
and turned bottom up. The standards must be 
high enongh to allow the sheep to insert their 
heads freely between the roof and trough, which 
requires a space of about nine inches, 








| is not profitable. 
which are curved go as to hold the stones, and a | 
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Shearing Shep. 


Before commencing to shear sheep, a tempo- 
rary floor should be provided along one side 
of the shed, for the shearing benches to rest 
upon. A portable fence should be placed across 
the yard, and a pen to hold a dozen sheep 
made at the door of the shed, through which the 
sheep are brought in to beshorn. This is shown 
in fig. 1 by the dotted lines. A sheep is kept tied 


| in the far corner of this pen as a decoy to entice 


the other sheep to come in when the door is opened. 
Little difficulty is experienced in filling the pen if 
the owner has previously accustomed the sheep to 
eat a little corn from his hand; when corn is 
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Fig. 1.—SHEARING SHED. 


shown, it will quickly bring them into the pen. A 
habit of docility thus encouraged, is convenient in 
handling sheep at all times, and the little bother 
connected with it, is of small account as compared 
with the many advantages of it. Shearing benches 
will be found desirable, as they save the wearisome 
stooping over the sheep. A bench of this kind is 
shown at figure 2. It is made of stout strips, nailed 
to curved cross-pieces. These are best bent by 
steaming them, or soaking them in hot water for 
some hours, or sponging them frequently before a 
hot fire, by which the fiber is much softened and 
the wood is warped permanently. The legs are 
about twenty inches long. Any dust on the wool 
falls through the bars. The tag locks are first cut 
off of the fleece and thrown under the bench to be 
gathered up afterwards. They should by no means 
be mixed in with the fleece, and beginners in sheep 
keeping should avoid this mistake, which is too 
often made, even by old shepherds. The tags 
should be washed after the shearing is over, and 
rolled up by themselves. Washing the sheep be- 
fore shearing, is a relic of semi-civilized times, and 
it is unnecessary. Frequently after the washing 
the weather is unfit for shearing, and few farmers 
are proper!y situated for washing sheep. The ex- 
posure in the water for hours is neither good for 
the sheep nor the owners, and many a farmer has 
contracted permanent rheumatism by it. It is one 
of those things which are done because our fathers 
did it, but circumstances are changed now, and it 
Experience during some years 
has shown, that the deduction made for unwashed 
fleeces is less than the loss of weight, without 
counting the labor and danger of exposure for a 
whole day in the water. If sheep must be washed, 
it is better to have a boiler arranged in the yard, 
with a vat, in which the sheep may be cleansed 
with more comfort, and no risk of injury to them 
or the shepherd. The shearing floor should be kept 
clean, and each fleece rolled up and tied neatly 
with twine in three places, no more twine being 
used, and no thicker than is necessary. The wool 
tables so much written about, are of little service ; 
the fleece can be doubled and rolled up, and tied 
in less time on the benca than by using the folding 
tables, and the fleeces look better and are neater 
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ig. 2.—SHRARING BENCH. 
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arrangements. 
wounds should be covered with tar. 
are sheared, they are turned into the other part of 
| the yard, until all are shorn, when the temporary 
fence is removed and the whole flock, together 
with the lambs, are again allowed to run together, 


If the sheep have been cut, the 
As the sheep 
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Methods with the Clematis. 
<_ 

At this time, when we say ‘‘ the Clematis,’ we 
refer to that set of magnificent flowering climbers, 
of which Clematis Jackmani may be taken as the 
type, and which, though it has been greatly sur- 
passed in size, in richness of culoring, substance of 
flower, and persistence in blooming, has not been 
excelled by any later varieties in this magnificent 
genus. While some species of Clematis are ramp- 
ant growers, and will climb twenty and thirty 
feet high, the modern large flower hybrids rarely 
exceed six to ten feet. They muy be easily trained 
along the lower part of a veranda by means of 
galvanized wire. A very effective method is to 
make atrellis by cutting a young, Red Cedar tree, 
eight or teu feet high. This should be stripped of 
its bark, and the branches shortened to make a 
regular pyramid from the base upwards. Of course 
enough of the lower part of the trunk should be 
left to go below ground and give it firmness. The 
large flowered varieties of Clematis seem to revel 
in such a trellis, and show to better advantage 
than on any other. For decorative purposes upon 
verandas and in halls, these varieties of Clematis, 
in pots or in tubs, are very effective if trained in a 
balloon-form. The engraving shows a Clematis 
trained in this manner. The frame-work of the 
trellis may be made of willow, though it will not 
last long, bamboo is vastly better, and wire is per- 
haps better than either. Of course, plants treated 
in this manner must not be neglected when at rest, 
but must have sufficient water to prevent their 
roots from drying out. Another method, which 
we have not tried, though it is highly commended 
in England, is to make use of the Clematis as a 
bedding plant. The stems are kept pegged down 
close to the surface of the soil, of course being 
kept confined within the outline of the bed. 


—_—_————s 
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its cheek with brown.’’ The Persimmon which is 
readily propagated from cuttings, can be success- 
fully cultivated in most parts of the United States, 


| and forms a beautitul tree, exceptionally free from 
| insects. 


It is an ornament to the orchard or lawn ; 


with Mr, A. S. Fuller we hope to see it receive 





The Persimmon.—(Diospyros Virginiana.) | 


WM. A. WOOD, CALDWELL CO., MO, 
> 

The Persimmon, or “ American-Date,”’ as it is 
called by some, is, we think, one of the most 
delicious of our native fruits, and deserves more 
attention than it has hitherto received. It grows, 
a wild native, in great abundance in portions of 
Arkans:us, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and some others of 
the Western and Southern 
States, and is met with as 
far North as Michigan and 
Rhode Island. The tree is 
stately and graceful, being 
generally tall and straight, 
with symmetrical] branches, 
covered with dark-green 
foliage. It sometimes at- 
tains a hight of fifty or six- 
ty feet, but is usually only 
about thirty feet high. The 
trunk is commonly from 
six to ten inches in diame- 
ter, though we have seen 
very old trees which were 
more than a foot in diame- 
ter three feet from the 
ground. The fruit is nearly 
round, slightly flattened at 
the ends, and is from an 
inch to an inch and a half 
in diameter when fully 
grown, and when ripe be- 
comes of a bright yellow- 
ish-brown color. Except 
in the extreme South, the fruit does not become 
palatable until after it has undergone a heavy 
frost or two, as before that takes place, it is hard, 
sour and astringent. In many of the Southern 
States, a kind of beer is made from the ripe fruit 
with the assistance of hops, and, by those who use 
it, is said to be a very pleasant beverage. However 
this may be, we are able to vouch for the fine flavor 
of the fruit after Jack Frost has “slightly tinted 








CLEMATIS IN POT. 


more of the care of the pomologist in the near 
future, and we are sure the result of cultivation 
willamply repay the labor bestowed upon it. 








The Plumy Asparagus. 
5 ees. 

The florists who grow flowers for the bouquet- 
makers, often also grow plants which will furnish 
foliage that will make up with the flowers. A 
large share of the green used by the bouquet- 
makers and floral decorators, is a wild club-moss 
(Lycopodium dendroideum), known in the trade as 
‘*bouquet green.”? Among the plants of recent in- 
troduction that furnish excellent green, are several 
species of Asparagus from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The common garden Asparagus is in common use 
for large bouquets in summer, but these new kinds 
are far more delicate and beautiful. The Plumy 





THE PLUMY ASPARAGUS. 


Asparagus, Asparagus plumosus, was introduced 
about ten years ago, a climbing plant of great 
beauty ; since tbis came into cultivation, the Cape 
has furnished a dwarf variety of it, A. plumosus 
nanus, which does not climb. This, as will be seen 
by the engraving, has much the aspect of a fern; 
for bouquets and other floral work, this Asparagus 





| second year.” 








is superior to any fern. It is said to retain its fresh- 
ness if placed in water, for three or four weeks time, 


Alfalfa in Colorado. 


> 





An enthusiustic communication from Mrs. O. 
Wright, of Arapahoe Co., Col., regarding alfalfa, 
thus sets forth the merits of this excellent forage 
plant under the system of irrigation there prevalent: 

Alfalfa was sown in Colorado, for the first time, 
eight years ago, and already there are thousands of 
acres under cultivation. Generally it produces 
three crops a year, averaging two tons per cutting, 
and then furnishes excellent and late fall pastur- 
age, as it is not easily injured by the frost. Some 
cut the fourth time, but three crops keep the ranch- 
men on the jump all summer. One ranchman said, 
‘‘Tf he was going to put in alfalfa, he would buy 
his coffin at the same time he did his seed, for the 


| harvesting of it would be the death of him by the 
The natural rain-fall will never de- 


velop wonders with this forage plant, bat irriga- 


| tion, with our almost continual sunshine and in- 
| tense heat, form a combination which develops 
| itself in alfalfa, which, in turn, yields the best 
dairy products, beef, mutton, pork, poultry, ete. 


This region, the western edge of the Great Am- 
erican Desert, which lies under the evening shadows 
of the Rocky Mountains, will yet produce the great- 
est *‘ milk record,”’ and “speed,” of any agricultu- 
ral country. Why ? Because the feed is the best for 
developing tiie highest quality and large quantity 
of milk, and in addition, the light, stimulating at- 
mosphere causes an assimilation of more of this 
rich feed than is the case at lower altitudes. Then 
the wash from the mountains, which has been com- 
ing down upon these plains ever since the hills were 
lifted skywards, has formed a soil of infinitesimal 
particles of disintegrated rock, a soil of unsurpassed 
richness. The light air increases the size of. the 
lungs, and with bones and lungs peculiarly devel- 
oped by this region, who will deny that in the near 
future the ‘‘ Alfalfa of Colorado ”’ will rival if not 
excel the celebrated ‘‘ Blue Grass of Kentucky.” 





Neglected Grape Vines. 


In pruning old, neglected grape vines, the princi- 
pal object should be to induce young growth which 
in time is to take the place of the old, straggling, 
barren wood. This cannot all be accomplished in 
one season, and while one 
part of the vine may be 
cut back severely, the other 
should be but little dis- 
turbed. The following 
year, the latter should also 
be cut back or removed 
entirely. Where space per- 
mits, layering is sometimes 
preferable to this plan. One 
of the most vigorous main 
branches—after all its side 
growth has been removed 
—is bent down to the 
ground, with the end over 
the spot where a new vine 
is desired. Here a hole of 
about six inches in depth 
is dug, the vine bent into 
it, fastened with a hooked 
stake, or a stone, and cov- 
ered with soil, except the 
terminal shoot which is 
tied to a stake. After a 
year or two, the layer will 
be sufficiently rooted so 
that its connection with 
the parent plant may be 
severed. But all this is 
only advisable when the vine is of a satisfactory 
variety; otherwise it would be throwing away time 
and labor to try to perpetuate the worthless thing. 
In such a case the wisest plan is to dig up .the old 
vine and to plant a young one of a better variety, 
and the sooner this is done after the frost leaves 
the ground, the better. The pruning, should also 
be done early in order to avoid bleeding, which, if 
not injurious to the vine, is very unpleasant to see, 
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The Long-Flowered Tobacco. 


A friend was quite enthusiastic in his praise of 
the “Star Petunia,’ and was surprised that we 
were not familiar with what was to him so com- 
mon-a plant. A specimen of Star Petunia proved 
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Fig. 1.—LONG-FLOWERED TOBACCO. 


it to be the ‘“ Long-flowered Tobacco”? (Nicotiana 
longiflora). This really handsome annual, though 
it has been long in cultivation, is less common 
than many plants of more recent introduction. 
The plant grows two feet or more high; when 
several are used together to make a mass or clump, 
the effect is very pleasing. The flowers (fig. 1), 
have a tube about four inches long; the limb, or 
spreading portion is star-shaped, and of a remark- 





Fig. 2.—COMMON TOBACCO, 


2 ably pure white. The flowers, which open to- 

_wards night, are produced in great abundance, 
and make the plant very effective, especially if 
massed upon the lawn. The common tobacco is 
4 rather stately plant, and is sometimes seen in 








the flower garden, more as a curiosity than an 
ornament. Its flowers (fig. 2), are very unlike the 
other in shape, and of a dull, light-purplish tint. 


Sweet Potato Culture. 


> 

From the latter part of May, to July 4th, 
the rooted sweet potato sprouts should be trans- 
planted to the field or garden. Break the land 
thoroughly, but not necessarily deep ; low, level 
and damp lands will not do; high, dry, mellow or 
loamy soils are best, and the fresher the better. 
Lay off rows three and a half to four feet apart, 
and in these furrows, apply two to four hundred 
pounds of ammoniated superphosphate containing 
potash, peracre. If home-made manure is used, 
be sure that itis old and thoroughly decomposed, 
and if possible mix some ashes and acid phosphate 
with it. Cover this furrow by running on each 
side of it with a one-horse turn plow, thus making 
a narrow ridge, on which plant the slips eighteen 
inches apart ; keep clean of weeds and grass until 
the vines begin to run freely, then hill up and lay 
by. Itis as well not to permit the vines to take 
root between the rows, as this will diminish the 
crop. Loosen up the vines occasionally. A fork 
hoe is good for the purpose. Just before or soon 
after the frost in the fall, dig the potatoes and 
store away in adry, warm place for winter. Inthe 
South, a good way to do this, is to select a spot on 
the ground where water will not stand, and throw 
up the earth three or four inches above the natural 
surface, in a circular shape about four or five feet 
in diameter, press down firmly, and on this place 
twenty-five or thirty bushels of potatoes piled up 
in a cone-shape, sharp at the top, cover with corn 
stalks or grass two or three inches thick, then cover 
with earth six or eight inches deep. Place a few 
boards over the top to keep rain out. Make as 
many of these banks as you please. In the North- 
ern States it is advisable to store in some good, 
warm, dry cellar. Leave the top of the bank open 
a day or two, as the potatoes will sweat somewhat 
when first banked ; after this cover up entirely. 
Be sure to keep them warm. The vines make very 
good cattle feed. Most of the cultivation may be 
done with a plow. M. W. J. 
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Smilax—Mpyrsiphyllum. 


One of the most popular of all decorative plants, | 
} it has inthe earlier months. 


is a climbing vine, the so-called Smilax, which is 
not a Smilax at all. Its proper name is Myrsi- 
phyllum. which is derived from Greek words, 
meaning “‘ Myrtle-leaved.” It has a delicate, thread- 
like, twining stem, which bears abundant, firm, 
bright, shining, dark-green foliage, which retains 
its shape and colora long time after the stem is 
cut. Its permanence especially adapts it to the 
decoration of ladies’ hair, the ornamentation of 
their dresses, as well as to the festooning of apart- 
ments. It, for all these uses, retains its freshness 
in the most satisfactory manner, and has become 
one of the most popular of decorative plants. The 
plant, which was first cultivated in the vicinity of 
Boston, was for a long time known to the New 
York florists and plant dealers as the “ Boston 
Vine.”” It was in common use by the decorative 
florists in this country, before it came to be gener- 
ally known in Europe. They have now learned its 
value, and it is largely cultivated abroad. We gave, 
several years ago, an engraving showing the habit 
of the plant, and the form of its foliage, which is 
at present repeated in every florist’s catalogue that 
comes to us from Europe. We now give anengrav- 
ing showing branches of the plant in flower. We 
mentioned above the “ foliage’’ of the plant—not 
its leaves. This was intentional, as the leafy por- 
tion of the plant is not made up of real leaves. 
The true leaves are mere scales, situated close to 
the stems, from the axils of which are produced 
branches, which are flattened and have the general 
appearance of leaves. The same is the case in as- 
paragus. What pass for the leaves of that plant, 


are really green stems, produced from the axils of 
small scales, which are the true leaves. 
So great is the demand for ‘‘smilax,”’ especially 
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devoted solely to its culture. The stems run upon 
strings placed perpendicularly. Our special object 
in calling attention to the plant at the present time 
is, to state what is not generally known, that it is a 
capital window plant, in order that those who wish 
to do so, may provide in season for their window 
gardens. It does not require direct sunlight, and 
may be usefully employed to decorate a shaded 
window, and may also be used to run over picture 
frames, etc. The tuberous roots may be procured 
from florists, or the plants may be raised from 
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SMILAX—NATURAL SIZE AND REDUCED. 


seeds, which are now offered by the principal seeds- 
men. The seeds are slow in starting, being often 
three or more weeks, before the young plants ap- 
pear. When large enough to handle, remove the 
young plants to three or four-inch pots, one in each, 
or to a row in a window hox. As soon as the vines 
begin to run, supply them with strings to which 
they may cling. The vines should be cut oncea 
year, the roots being given a rest of about six weeks 
by drying off the root ; they may again be started 
by watering, and giving them a warm place. 
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New Zealand Spinach. 


The heats of July and August are too much 
for spinach, which, if it does not run to seed, 
grows slowly, and is without the succulence that 
While spinach is in 
perfection, one wants nothing better, but it is well 





NEW ZEALAND SPINACH. 


to prepare for the months when that can not be 
had, by sowing seed of the New Zealand Spinach. 
This plant is not at all related to the true spinach, 
but belongs to the same family with the Ice-plant. 
The plant grows very slow at first and makes but lit- 
tle show, but as the heat increases, the better does 
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this New Zealander like it, and after it has made a 
fair start, it goes on at an astonishing rate, branch- 
ing and spreading in every direction. The engrav- 
ing gives the manner of branching, and the shape 
of the leaves. The seeds are rather slow in starting, 
and if one has the conveniences for doing so, it is 
well to sow the seeds in*pots; after the seeds are 
up, thin, leaving but three or four plants in a pot. 
Make well-manured hills, six feet apart each way, 
and turn out the ball of earth containing the plants, 
and set it in the center of the hill. The seed may 
also be sown in Grills, which should be three feet 
apart. Sow thinly, and when the plants are up, 
thin to a foot apart. The leaves are to be gathered 
for use, leaving the ends of the branches uninjured. 
It is used in the same manner as spinach. 
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The Rarer American Conifers. 


JOSIAH HOOPES. 
Sa 

Many years of experiment with the Conifere of 
the Pacific Coast, has resulted in very general fail- 
ure throughout the Atlantic States. The few in- 
stances of success are due in a great measure to pe- 
culiar atmospheric influence, and not as some sup- 
pose, to certain favorable conditious of the soil. 
On the other hand, they succeed in the mild, humid 
climate of England with gratifying results. Our 
eastern cultivators however, have their reward. 
The trees of Colorado peculiar to the Rocky Moun- 
tain Chain, are not affected by fungoid diseases 
when grown in their new homes in the Middle and 
New England States. 

Perhaps the most important addition to our Jist 
of available lawn trees for many years, is what has 
been aptly termed the Colorado Silver Spruce (Picea 
pungens). This very attractive evergreen, although 
unknown to cultivators until within a very short 
time, is rapidly becoming the most popular species 
in the entire list. It forms a large-sized tree, from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet in 
hight, and for many years retains its compact habit, 
and conical outline. The characteristic charm of 
the Silver Spruce, however, consists in its very dis- 
tinctive silvery-glaucous tint. This feature is not 
found in every specimen, as the color varies from 
almost white to a bright green. It is a tree which 
seems to embrace every element of perfection for 
ornamental planting, and is destined to rank at the 
head of all Conifers, whether native or foreign. 

The Colorado form of the Douglas Spruce (Pseudo- 
tsuga Douglasii), although not so extensively 





Fig. 1.—NEMOPHILA INSIGNIS, 


tested as the sbove, has so far proved quite reliable 
at the East, and yet the Pacific Coast plants are un- 
trustworthy here. The peculiar dark, green foliage, 
fine spiral form, and graceful disposition of its 
branches, will cause the Colorado Douglas Spruce 
to be exceedingly valuable to the landscape gar- 





dener, for creating rich effects in colors and forms, 
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Abies concolor, from high elevations on the moun- 
tains of Colorado, is another example of climatic 
influence on conifers. This tree, long supposed to 
be merely a Rocky Mountain form of the A. grandis, 
was determined by Dr. Englemann, to be a distinct 
species. It is the long-leaved plant of our nur- 
series, known under the various synonymsof A./as- 
iocarpa, A, Parsoniana, A, Lowiana, etc. Unlike its 





YELLOW GENTIAN. 


prototype, A. grandis of the Pacific Slope, this 
species is rarely injured either by the cold of win- 
ter, or heat of summer, when in cultivation with us. 

The Rocky Mountain variety of the Pinus pon- 
derosa, Heavy-wooded Pine, is a strange anomaly to 
the evergreens of the Colorado region, This form, 
called by Dr. Englemann var. scopwlorum, retains 
the peculiar destructive leaf-rust, so fatal to the’ 
species from California and Oregon, and may not 
be grown with any great certainty of success on our 
eastern lawns. Occasionally we find specimens 
thriving for a few years, but they are doomed. 
A limited experience with other Rocky Mountain 
pines, has proven their adaptability to our clitnate, 
and altbough not specialiy ornamental in character, 
they are interesting, and afford « well-marked con- 
trast. Prominently in this connection, might be 
mentioned such species as the small Pinus edu- 
lis, P. Balfouriana, var. aristata, P. contorta, var. 
Murrayana, and P. flevilis, Trees grown from 
Rocky Mountain seeds of all these, have done well 
at the East. 


———_ a ee —————_———. 
The Love-Groves—Nemophilas. 
5 ilies 


Among the many annual flowers that California 
has afforded to our gardens, none are so delicately 
beautiful as the Nemophilas. The meaning of the 
botanical name, Nemophila, is ‘‘Lover of the Grove,” 
a name which indicates that the plant likes shade. 
If sown in the open border, they are short-lived 
and soon wither away in the mid-summer sun. 
If they can not have partial shade, it is of little use 
to sow them in the open ground. It was the 
writer’s good fortune to first make the acquaint- 
ance of these plants in their native haunts. A 
shady, moist nook, completely carpeted by the 
showy Love-grove (Nemophila insignis, fig. 1), 
with its flowers of a peculiarly delicate shade of 
blue, remains, after many years, as one of the most 
pleasing memories of that land of flowers. More 
striking, but not more beautiful, is the Spotted 
Love-grove (NV. maciwata, fig. 2), with larger flowers, 
each white petal bearing a distinct purple spot. 
There are other species in cultivation, and the first- 
named kind has given several striped and spotted 





varieties, none of which, i our -view, are equal to 
the original. Tho Nemophilas are capital plants for 
pots and boxes, and if one can give the needed 
shade, they can thus be grown in perfection. When 
these and other annualsare grown in pots, we are 
apt to crowd them; by giving them more room, 
the plants will last much longer, and their bloom 
will be much more satisfactory. The Nemophilas 
have weak, slender stems, which trail over the 
sides of a pot or a box in a pleasing manner. The 
seeds are kept by all the seedsmen. 


The Yellow Gentian. 
Se gphe 

We are so accustomed to associate the name of 
Gentian with the most intense and beautiful of 
blues, that it appears like a misnomer to speak of a 
Yellow Gentian. Yet there is a Gentian upon the 
mountains of Middle Europe, with flowers so yellow 
that they have given the name to the species, which 
is Gentiana lutea. Not only does this differ from 
most other Gentians in the color of its flowers, but 
itis a most stately species, growing three to four 
feet high, with the habit shown in the engraving. 
The numerous yellow flowers are produced in 
whorls at the upper joints of the stem. This spe- 
cies has acommercial importance; its root is the 
Gentian used in medicine. It is fouad growing in 
the mountain meadows of the Alps, at an elevation 
of three thousand tosix thousand feet. In these 
localities the root is collected by the Swiss peas- 
ants, who dry it and sell it to dealers. The Swiss 
have discovered that the root contains a form of 
sugar, that by fermentation will yield spirit, and 
that this use of it, together with its consumption 
in medicine, has led to the almost complete extir- 
pation of the plant in parts of Switzerland, where 
it formerly abounded. The plant has been found 
to grow readilyin England, and would no doubt 
succeed in this country, should it ever be found 
desirable to cultivate it. 


Covering Seeds. 
—<— 

The proper covering of seeds, after they have 
been deposited in the drill or row, has much todo 
with the success of the crop. If in covering, the 
seeds are buried so deep that the germ (the little 
plant within the seed) can not reach the surface, it 
dies. Though the seed may have been perfectiy 
good, there will be no crop. Among the various 
devices for covering seeds in the field, one of the best 
is made of strong, tough timber, one inchthick, 
about eighteen or twenty inches long, and six inches 
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ig. 2.—NEMOPHILA MACULATA.—BRANCHLET 4ND 
FLOWER. 


wide, slightly curved underneath. This board may 
be attached to any common single one-horse plow 
stock, by using the same heel bolt that is used for 
fastening on the plow steels. When the soil is fine 
and free from rocks, stumps, etc., this board covers 
beautifully by running it over a furrow in which 
cotton seed or corn has been dropped or sown. If 
the soil be of a tenacious nature and liable to bake 
or harden after a rain, it is not best touse this 
board, but in its steada two-pronged or forked plow. 
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A Variety in Food Desirable. 


LUCY BR. FLEMING, VA. 
> 
All are agreed, that neatness and good bread are 
absolute necessities in housekeeping. But in some 


weekly or daily baking shows only sweet, light 
loaves, puffy rolls, or crisp, delicious biscuits, 
there may be such a dreary sameness of fare, that 
one wickedly grows to sympathize with the mur- 
muring Israelites over the everyday manna. In 
planning variety for the family table, the house- 
keeper is also studying not only the pleasure, but 
the health of the household for which she pro- 
vides. It is not enough that wholesome food be 
set forth, but such is the relation between palate 
and stomach, between taste and digestion, that 
variety in foods is hoth agreeable and needful. 
Farmers, poulterers, all stock-raisers recognize 
this fact in providing for the creatures under their 
care. Then why should house-wives set forth such 
monotously unvarying, or at the best such slightly 
varied meals during the three hundred and sixty- 


| work, which form a little yoke. 


| as shown in figure 1, and strings made of the same 
homes, faultless in order and purity, where the | 





_ five days of the year? And it is the more surpris- | 


fog when really, there are few work-shops in which 
so much variety can be brought to pass as in the 
kitchen. Often a sickly, waning appetite can be 
stimulated by some exceedingly simple change in 
the commonest articles of daily food. Slices of 
dry bread are uninviting; but the same bread, 
lightly browned, with a delicately poached egg 
resting on the crisp toast, becomes altogether 
another item in the bill of fare. Cold beef or mut- 
ton have become standard dishes for wash-day 





ORNAMENTAL MILKING STOOL. 


or other slim dinners. But an accompaniment of 
pickles for the oue, and jelly for the other, makes 
all the difference in the world between tasteful 
and bald utilitarian housekeeping. Oat-meal por- 
ridge is a most excellent breakfast dish, yet it is 
well to occasionally substitute in its place berries 
or other fruit, or even a change to Pearl hominy, 
or cracked wheat, or corn-meal mush. I know 
there are forty different ways in which to prepare 
potatoes, and should not be surprised to learn that 
there may be fifty, yet how few are the tables, es- 
pecially in the country, where one sees this vege- 
table except in the stereotyped boiled whole, 
mashed, or fried. A great variety of delightful 
dishes can be made with apples at all seasons of 
the year, whether one has fresh or canned fruit. 
Breakfast, dinner, or tea need not lack a healthful 
relish if one has a dozen or so of apples within 
reach. I do not enumerate the host of what are 
known as “made dishes,” which can be so quickly 
and easily concocted out of remnants. I admit, 
that forethought and planning are necessary in 
order-to secure a pleasant variety for the table, 
and the task is not always easy, when the house- 
_ keeper is herself weary and out of appetite. But 
if it be our duty to cater for the appetites of others, 





it is worth the trouble to set on the family table— 
not courses of elaborate dishes—but a wholesome, 
agreeable, and yet economical diversity of food. 


——————.+2——___—_ 


Little Girls’ Aprons. 
get ees 
The prettiest apron worn now by little girls of 
from six to twelve years of age, is so simple in de- 
sign that any one can make it without a pattern. 
It consists simply of two straight breadths of Nan- 
sook or of plain goods, gathered on a strip of needle- 
Arm-holes are cut 








Fig. 1.—GIRL’S APRON OPEN. 


material as the apron, are sewed on each side of 
them, and tied in bows on the shoulders, as seen 
in figure 2. The new material called Persian dimity, 


which is sheen and beautiful, looks very pretty over | 
| flour, and sufficient milk to make a sauce to cover 


dark dresses, and is well adapted for this purpose. 
It may be purchased for twenty-eight cents a yard. 


An Ornamented Milking Stool. 





Who would think upon seeing a milking stool as | 
it stands in the barnyard, that it could be made | 


into the prettiest imaginable little seat for the par- 
lor? Well, the change has been made, and can be 
made again, by any one who wishes to do so. Paint 
the legs of the stool black or gild them. Coverthe 
seat with a piece of an old comfortable first, then 
with some fabric that is bright and pretty. A bow 
of ribbon is fastened at the top of one of the legs ; 
a smaller bow near the bottom of another leg, with 
the ribbon looped between them. A stool for or- 
namenting can be purchased at the agricultural 
warehouses for a small sum, which, after it is up- 


| holstered, will appear to be worth several dollars. 








Cooking Vegetables. 


SprnacH.—Spinach is the best of all greens, and 
what we say about this, applies to all other vege- 
tables used as greens. Properly cooked, spinach 
is a most welcome vegetable in spring, but as 
often served, this, and other greens, are most in- 
digestible. It is a common notion that greens of 
all kinds must be cooked with meat, hence they 
are boiled with a piece of salt pork, or of corned 
beef. When done the greens are taken up, im- 
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Fig. 2.—GIRL’8 APRON TIED. 


perfectly drained, and served. Thus treated, each 
leaf is covered with a film of grease, and no mat- 
ter how much it may be drenched with vinegar, 
is most indigestible. Spinach, and all other greens, 
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should be first thoroughly washed, and then 
plunged into boiling water which is slightly salted, 
and cooked, with the pot uncoverel, until done 
quite tender. The covering of the pot causes the 
spinach to lose its green color. When done, the 
spinach is placed upon a colandcr to drain, and 
while there, chopped fine, unless, as some prefer, 
the chopping is done before it is put into the 
boiling water. When the spinach is well drained, 
and fine, place it in a sauce-pan with a lump of 
butter, with a little salt, heat up and serve. Some 
add a very little nutmeg, but our own preference 
is to omit this. 

CarRoTsS.—It is strange that carrots are so little 
used in this country asa table vegetable. Cooked 
in the following manner, they are always welcome 
upon the table of the writer. The roots are first 
scraped, then cut cross-wise into slices, about a 
quarter of an inch thick, the slices are then cut 
across to form small pieces or dice, which are 
then stewed in water until tender. A sauce is 
then made by adding salt, butter, flour, and milk, 
sufficient to cover the pieces of carrot. A very 
slight addition of Cayenne, gives the sauce a 
piquancy acceptable to most persons. If those who 
have never tried carrots treated in this manner, 
should do so, they will be very apt to repeat it. 

SrewEeD CELERY.—In preparing celery for the 
table, reserve the outer stalks, not sufficiently 
blanched, to be eaten raw. Clean them thor- 
oughly, and cut them into pieces half an inch 
long. Stew these pieces in water until quite ten- 
der. Drain off the water, add butter, a little 


the celery, besides salt and pepper. Heat up 
to boiling and serve. We should not be surprised 
if, after one trial of this, the entire heads of 
celery should be treated in the same manner. 


<= -- 
To Keep Ice-Water. 
a 
By surrounding the pitcher with a non-conducting 
covering, ice-water may be kept cool for a long 





os 
COVER FOR ICE-WATER PITCHER. 


time. The contrivance here shown is made of 
heavy brown paper, interlined with three layers of 
cotton batting. A piece is made to fit around the 
pitcher, and around piece fitted in the top of that ; 
these are overhanded together. A cover is made 
to slip overthis of a pretty pattern of sateen ; some 
appropriate design can be selected, or it can be 
made of a plain color, and ornamented to suit the 
taste. Handles made of picture-cord, are drawn 
through each side to lift it up by. 
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Some Good Recipes. 
a eS 

Eae SAUCE FOR PuDDINGs.—Beat up the yolks of 
six fresh-laid eggs with six heaping tablespoonfuls 
of powdered loaf sugar; add a half pint of good 
cooking wine. Put the mixture in a small pitcher, 
place this in a saucepan full of boiling water, and 
froth up the sauce for about ten minutes with a 
chocolate mill. 

Tomato PuppiInG.—Pee] the tomatoes, allowing 
two quarts for a one quart baking dish. By scald- 
ing tomatoes for a few seconds in boiling water the 
skins peel off without the least trouble. Cover the 
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bottom of your dish with bread crumbs, over them 
place a thick layer of tomatoes, seasoning highly 
with a sprinkling of sugar, pepper, and salt, with 
small pieces of butter dotted all over, Add more 
bread crumbs, tomatoes, seasoning, etc., until your 
dish is full, pouring a half-teacupful of water over 
the whole, anda layer of finely grated bread crumbs. 
Lastly, beat up two eggs and pour over the top. 
Bake twenty minutes in a well heated oven. Canned 
tomatoes will answer perfectly, in winter, for the 
composition of this dish. It isto be eaten as a 
vegetable, not as a dessert. 

CounTRY SausaGcE.—To eighteen pounds of lean 
pork add nine pounds of fat, two ounces of pow- 
dered sage and four ounces of black pepper. Salt 
is added to the taste. One might safely begin with 
one pound for this quantity. Knead the mixture 
well together, after grinding fine in a mill, and fry 
a small cake, to see if it is rightly seasoned. More 
salt can then be added if needed. 

CREAM MuFFINS,—One pint of cream, one pint of 
flour, a half teaspoonful of salt, and a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of soda. Add three eggs beaten sep- 
arately, the whites to be stirred in last. If the 
cream is sweet put in also a half teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Bake, in small patty-pans, in a 
quick oven. 

AppLe Frittcrs.—One pint of milk ; three eggs, 
a saltspoonful of salt and a pint of flour, sifted. 
Beat the whites and yolks separately. Add the 
yolks to the milk. Stir in the whites, and then 
sereen in the flour. Have a skillet, two-thirds full 
of boiling lard, and on each spoonful of batter lay 
a slice of some good cooking apple, cut very thin. 
Drain your fritters on an inverted sieve before send- 
ing them to table, for, to be nice, they should be 
entirely freed from the grease in which they are 
fried. 

A Goop PLAIN SAUCE FOR FRITTERS.—Take a 
half pint of some well flavored molasses or syrup, 
and heat over the fire ina sauce-pan until it reaches 
the boiling point. Let it simmer a few minutes to 
thicken, and add any flavoring you prefer. A little 
lemon juice and rind are very suitable, or a very 
little of powdered cloves. Just as you are ready to 
send the sauce to table, stir in a little cooking soda 
on the end of a speon or knife, and beat up the 
whole untii it foams nicely. Serve in a pretty little 
pitcher or bow! of china or silver. If in a bowl, a 
small Jadle is required, with which to help out the 
sauce, 


———-s.—_______- 


Fancy Stitches for Crazy Work. 


The mania for crazy work appears to be on the 
increase. It is not only made into quilts, but is 
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CRAZY WORK STITCHES. 


§ , used for upholstering chairs, piano stools, and 
foot rests. We here illustrate a few stitches, that 
can be readily copied by those accustomed to work 
of this kind. It is a common mistake to make the 
stitches too fine ; they are much prettier and more 
effective when made coarser. The Persian, or 
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| a change, has a very pleasing effect. It is made 





by cutting ancient designs out of different colored 
felts and velvets, and appliqueing them on the 
larger pieces of silk, with a quantity of bright- 
hued silk. Any design can be procured from 
papers or magazines, with the aid of tracing paper, 
and in that way you will have your pattern free 
from any expense, and will have pleasure in seek- 
ing out odd designs. 
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A Box for Photographs. 
—>_— 
This idea of the photograph box, here shown, 
originated with a young lady who did not have an 
album for displaying her photographs. With the 





BOX FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


aid of some old white silk and satin ribbon, which 
she dyed a lively shade of pink, and some pieces 
of brown velvet, she made as pretty a case for 
photographs as one need desire. The foundation 
was made of pasteboard; the pieces for the bot- 
tom and lid are cut seven and a half inches by five 
and a half; the sides seven and a half by two and 
ahalf. The ends five and a half by two and a 
half. The lid is cut in two, diagonally. A layer 
of cotton sprinkled with sachet powder, is basted 
on one side of each of these pieces; then they are 
covered on one side with silk, and the other with 
velvet or plush; the edges are turned in, and they 
are overcast together. The parts are then joined 
to form the box by overhanding them neatly to- 
gether, with silk the color of the velvet. The lid 
must besewed on the outside, to keep it from fall- . 
ingin. A large bow of ribbon is sewed on one- 
half the lid. A little painting can be added to the 
outside, if one is accomplished in that art. 





Knitting and Crochet. 


EVA M, NILES, 
> 

The revival of this old-time work seems to prove 
that woven goods can never entirely supersede 
hand-work, which is far more durable. Dainty laces, 
as filmy as the imported ones, are now knitted here 
on steel needles, and undergarments of wool are 
also made by hand. For the benetit of those who 
do not understand the terms in knitting, the follow- 
ing glossary is given: 

To cast on.—To make the first interlacement of 
yarn upon the needle. 

To bind off.—Knit two plain stitches, then bind 
the first over the second and so on to the last stitch, 
which is fastened by drawing the yarn through. 

To purl or seam. (both words mean the same).— 
Knit a stitch with the yarn before the needle. 

To widen.—To increase by making stitch, bring 
yarn around needle; called by some old knitters, 
turn over once, turn over twice, ete. 

A row.—The stitehes from one end of the needle 
to the other. 

A round.—To knit when the stitches are on three 
or more needles. 

A plain row.—To knit garter stitch. 

Twist stitch.—Like plain knitting, only the needle 
should be put in the back of tke stitch, after which 


Oriental embroidery, mingled with crazy work for } knit as usual. 
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The following mukes a pretty edging for under- 
Wear, aprons, ete. 

WHEEL LACE. 

Cast on eleven stitches, with No. 36 spool threaa, 
and two No. 17 or 18 steel needles; knit across, 
plain, once. First row, knit seven plain stitches, 
make two stitches, narrow, knit two plain stitches. 
Second row, wind thread around needle once (this 
makes an extra stitch), seam two together, two 
plain, seam one, seven plain. Third row, five plain, 
narrow, make two, two plain, make two, threo 
plain. Fourth row, wind thread around needle 
once, seam two together, two plain, seam One, nar- 
row, one plain, seam one, six plain. Fifth row, five 
plain, narrow, make two, narrow, two plain, make 
two, three plain. Sixth row, wind thread around 
needle once, seam two together, narrow, seam one, 
two plain, narrow, seam one, narrow, four plain. 
Seventh row, six plain, make two, narrow, narrow, 
make two, three plain. Eighth row, wind thread 
around needle once, seam two together, narrow, 
seam one, narrow, one plain, seam one, narrow, 
four plain. Ninth row, seven plain, make two, 
narrow, make two, three plain. Tehth row, wind 
thread around needle once, seam two together, 
narrow, seam one, narrow, seam one, narrow, five 
plain. Eleventh row, eight plain, make two, nar- 
row, two plain. 
needle once, seam two together, narrow, seam one, 
narrow, six plain. Commence at first row and repeat. 

KNITTED DIAGONAL STITCH PURSE. 


Cast on with Corticelli purse silk, and two No, 18 
steel needles, any number of stitches that can be 
divided by three. First row, make one, slip one, 
two plain, pass slipped stitch over the two stitches 
which were knitted plain ; repeat to end of row. 
Second row, all plain knitting. Third row, knit 
two plain before beginning pattern, then repeat 
first row. Fourth and fifth rows, like third. Sixth 
row, like first, Knit till you have the desired length. 
Sew together, leaving open space in middle. Trim 
with steel trimmings. 


A Useful Crazy Screen. 
——~<—— 

Although screens are associated with winter, 
they are quite as useful in summer. They serve to 
conceal the fire-board, after the stove has been re- 
moved. Then they are very convenicnt for shading 
the eyes while taking a nap on the lounge. Every 
lady will know the manner in which the sereen, illus- 
trated below, is made, and what fascinating work 
it is. [Since the National Crazy-work Fair, held in 
New York City a few weeks ago, the popularity of 
this work seems to be on the increase.] The frame 








A HANDSOME SCREEN, 


for the screen can be purchased ready-made, but 
one that will answer every purpose is constructed 
out of a small! clothes-borse, and stained to imitate 
ebony or rose-wood. The design is worked ona 


| foundation of muslin, out of silk velvets and fancy 


ribbon, and lined with sateen of an old-gold color. 


Twelfth row, wind thread around , 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 





The Battle of the May. 


AGNES CARR SAGE, 
—-— 


_ ‘Hip, hip, hooray! its the first of May, and a 
holiday !” shouted Tom Carlton, springing briskly 
out of bed, while up from every cot in the long dor- 


mitory popped a black, brown or flaxen head, and 
seven pairs of sleepy eyes gazed stupidly at the 
patch of sunshine on the white wall. 

** Don’t feel much like spring,” muttered Charlie 
Allen, cuddling down again, beneath the blankets. 
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“DYNAMITE!” BURST FROM 


“It will when summer has settled old winter’s 
goose for him,”’ said Tom, dancing into his clothes, 
“‘and you know the battle of the seasons comes off 
to-day.” 

‘© Wasn’t Mr. Rose a daisy to think of such a very 
jolly way to celebrate May-Day, and what is more, 
got the Doctor to agree to it ?”’ 

**He fetched him with the old Goths and Van- 
dals,"’ laughed Bert Cole. ‘‘Dr. Holcombe can’t 
stand out against such authority as Ovid, Claus 
Magnus, or any of those pen-scratching old fossils. 
Anyway, I’m glad to get some fun out of the dry- 
as-dust ancients, for they have bothered our brains 
enough, dear knows.”’ 

The whole octave of lads was by this time wide 
awake, and their tongues ran faster than their-fin- 
gers, as they buttoned buttons, and discussed the 


May frolic they were to have, in the woods just 
across the railroad track, and about a mile distant 
from Holcombe School. So engrossed were they 
in the momentous argument, as to who would be 
chosen May King, Chief Minister, Court Jester, and 
the rest of the royal train, that they hardly observed 
a freckled faced, red headed boy, who appeared in 
the dormitory, with a jug of fresh water, until a 
soft Irish voice, with a touch of brogue exclaimed, 
“Oh, young masthers, plaze be afther askin’ the 
Docthor if I can go wid ye to the woods to-day and 
see the big battle! Sure, I love a fight betther than 
me dinner.’’ 








“No, indeed,” cried Charlie Allen, the autocrat 
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of the school, “this is a party of gentlemen, and 
we don’t want any Irish beggars with us.” 

“I’m no beggar,”’ said the boy, indignantly, ‘‘ but 
an honest lad, workin’ to get an education !’’ while 
Tom and one or two of the others exclaimed, ‘‘ For 
shame, Charlie !”’ 

“ Anyway, you live down in Shanty Town, and 
we don’t want you, or any of your kind,”’ retorted 
Charlie ; and as the little charity pupil withdrew, 
with brimming eyes and swelling heart, continued 
to his companions; ‘‘ Because Dr. Holcombe lets 
Con come up here to school, and pay for it by his 
services, he needn’t think he can associate with us 
as an equal and share our sports.” 

“But he is bright and respectable, and there 
would be no harm in his watching the fun or even 
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cratic Tom. ‘TI for one would like to have him.” 
—‘ Of course you would, since I don’t,’ sneered 


| Charlie. 


Part of the boys sided with Tom, and part with 
Charlie, and soon their voices rose so high as to 
attract the attention of Mr. Rose, the young master, 
who came in to inquire the cause of the dispute. 

‘“‘T am very sorry, boys,” he said gravely, ‘to 
see this feeling among you. On the common 
plane of school-life, the idea of ‘ caste’ should not 
exist ; but this case must, I think, be left to Dr. 
Holcombe to decide.” 

The breakfast gong sounded at that moment, and 








taking part in it, that I can see,”’ said more demo- 


a bevy of lads ponred from the other dormitories, so 


“AND CON, IS HE DEADP” 


they were obliged to follow the train to the dining- 
room; and by the end of the meal every face had 
lost its cloud, when the head-master arose to ad- 
dress the school on the day’s festivities. 

“You are aware, young gentlemen,’ he said, 
“that we are to-day to revive a very old and time- 
honored ceremony, made famous by the Swedes and 
Goths, who in the sixteenth century, on the first 
day of May, always fought the battle of the seasons. 
One side was led by King Winter, the other by Cap- 
tain Florio, the representative of Flora, the queen 
of summer and the goddess of the day. It is spoken 
of by Claus Magnus as ‘the custom of driving away 
the winter and receiving summer.’ I trust you may 
derive much pleasure from this ancient sport, but 
must beg you to remember that it is but a sham 
battle, hard missiles are strictly forbidden, and you 
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must take heed, in your eagerness, to do each other 

no harm. The one who proves himself the bravest 
knight, shall at tne end of the conflict be crowned 
King, and declared the champion of the school. I 
now dismiss you all to welcome in the May.’’ 

With loud cheers the boys rushed pell mell out 
into the playground, only Tom Carlton lingering 
behind, to whisper a word in the good doctor’s ear. 

The result was that when the party gathered to 
start for the ‘merry green wood,’ there was Con 
Dennis, with a beaming face, a huge rosette of rib- 
bon on each shoulder, and bearing a basket filled 
with balls formed of daisies aud dandelions, they 
being the ammunition for the great battle. 

He kept close to the side of Tom, who said: ‘‘See 
here, fellows, the doctor says Con is to go with us, 
so I have dubbed him Jack-o’-the-Green, a charac- 
ter who used to figure in May-day games.”’ 

Hurrah for Jack-o'-the Green !’’ shouted most of 
the boys, good-naturedly ; but Charlie Allen turned 
aside with an ugly scowl that portended no good to 
Con, or his defender. 

‘*Carlton has done it on purpose to annoy me,”’ 
he said to Bert Cole, ‘‘so sneaking to get round 
the doctor behind our backs! but I'll be even 
with him yet.” 

‘“*Oh, I don’t think there is anything mean about 
Tom,’’ventured Bert, but he knew it was unwise pol- 
icy to Say too much to Charley, who was very quick- 
tempered, while he and Tom were rivals in every- 
thing, from the Latin and Greek classes, to base 
ball and lawn tennis. 

To-day, too, as the fates would have it, when 
the votes 
Winter, and Tom, Captain Florio. ‘‘I choose Bert 
Cole to be on my side,” said Charlie. ‘‘And I, 
Con Dennis,” at which the Irish lad stepped to 
Tom’s side. “Arthur Bell.’ ‘David Johnson.”’ 
‘Ray Pellon,’’? ‘‘ Bob Benson.”” And soon until 
all the boys had been chosen, except the four small- 
est pupils, who were not allowed to take part in 
the fray, but who were merry as grigs, capering 
around on hobby-horses, and dressed in fantastic 
garb as Robin Hood, Little John, Will Stukely, and 
a roly-poly Friar Tuck. 

It wasa pretty, picturesque procession, that, with 
banners waving, marched gaily dewn the road, the 
followers of Winter wearing skins thrown across 
their shoulders, and fur caps on their heads, while 
they carried forked sticks, painted red, to repre- 
sent fire, and scattered bits of ice right and left. 
In contrast, Captain Florio’s troop appeared decked 
with leaves, snowdrops, violets, and other early 
flowers in their button-holes, and bearing green 


boughs, many of them rich with a wealth of | 
| 


blossoms. 

People flocked to windows and doors to see 
them pass, and none were happier than light- 
hearted Con, bringing up the rear with his bas- 
ket of floral bullets, and deaf to all sneers and 
inuendoes. 

Part of the way lay along the railroad track, and 
here every boy broke ranks, and was soon trying 
to walk a rail. 

“Hello! what’s this?’’ exclaimed Bert Cole, 
suddenly stoopmg and picking up a small tin box 
that was lying on the track. 

Let’s see,” said Charlie, taking it from him. 
is rather heavy, but I can’t open it.” 

“Never mind, now,’’ said Bert, the others have 
all gone ahead, and we must hurry after.” 

““T’ll take it along, and we can peg at it with 
stones by and by, and see what is inside.”’ So say- 
ing, Charlie slipped the box in his pocket, and 
both boys hastened after the others. 

‘“‘ Hurrah! Here is our Bunker Hill!’’ shouted 
Arthur Bell, running up a high green knoll, for it 
had been arranged that this was the field of battle, 
and whichever side succeeded in placing its stan- 
dard three times on top of the mound, should ve 
considered the victors. 

The day was opened by Master Rose, in a short 
speech, in which he bade them all behave like brave 
and loyal knights, win their spurs by their valor, 
and perhaps thereby gain the throne, and be 
crowned King of the May, and champion of Hol- 
combe school. Hehimself would be umpire, and 
bestow the prize. 
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With laughing jests, the boys ranged themselves 
on their respective sides, and as Mr. Rose clapped 
his hands, the battle of the May began, all making 
a rush for the green parapet. Overhead the birds 
twittered and sang, and the squirrels scampered off 
in affright, as the seasons met and battled royally 
for the mastery. 

‘*Press where ye see my white plume shine!” 
cried Captain Florio, pointing to a snowy lily in his 
hat, and dashing bravely forward, while King Win- 
ter responded with a wave of his fiery wand, and 
the shout, “Strike for your snow-balls and your 
fires !”” 

How they wrestled and fought! catching this 
boy by the hair, tripping that one up, and rolling 
another down the slope, but all good naturedly, 
while the air was thick with the flying yellow and 
white flower balls, and the green branches and scar- 
let forks mingled in bewildering confusion. 

It was the fourth round, and Con with a cheer 
had nearly succeeded in planting the Summer 
standard on the summit of the hill, when Arthur 
Bell, with a quick movement, dragged him from 
the spot, threw him to the ground, and followed it 
up with a rough kick, that brought a cry of pain 
from the boy’s lips. 

‘“‘See here, Art, that’s not fair,” said Tom, who 
was just behind. 

‘* Anything is good enough for a Paddy,”’ called 
Charlie, as he rushed by, “and you did just right, 
Art.” 

A withering glance was all Tom deigned him, as 
he stopped to help up his fallen comrade. 

“If you are hurt, Con, you had better go to the 
rear.” 

‘No, no,” cried Jack-o’-the-Green, springing to 
his feet ; ‘‘ they are gaining on us, and sure we must 
drive them back !”’ and a moment later the umpire 
had scored another victory for Captain Florio. 

‘“*This decides it,’ said Mr. Rose, as after a rest 
and breathing spell of five minutes, the boys arose 
for the last round, for twice had the frost flag, and 
twice the blossom wreathed banner, floated from 
the Mountain of the May. 

Every boy was on his mettle, eyes flashed and 
cheeks burned. Tom was urging on his band to 
more vigorous efforts, while Charlie was almost 
wild with excitement. In they dashed, disputing 
every inch of the way, and Sighting soon with such 
real earnestness that Mr. Rose called constantly, 
‘Gently, gently, boys, remember it is but play!” 

“T must, 1 will win !’’ exclaimed Charlie, and just 
then came face to face with Captain Florio. He 
grasped his coat collar; but Tom jerked himself 
free, and rallying his forces made a sudden rush up 
the hill. 

“Hurrah ! hurrah ! for summer,’’ shouted Robin 
Hood and his merry men. 

“He shan’t, he shan’t be king,’’ thought Charlie, 
with a glance of hatred at his rival; and a branch 
just then striking him in the eyes, made him almost 
beside himself. Tom had nearly gained the sum- 
mit ; another moment and he would have planted 
his banner on the top, when Charlie drew from his 
pocket the tin box found on the track, and aimed 
it at his adversary’s head. He knew it was unfair, 
that all hard missiles were forbidden, but he did 
not care ; he was crazed with pain, jealousy and 
anger. He drew back his hand to fire, when sud- 
denly through the crowd dashed a pale faced lad ; 
there was the flash of a ruddy head, and Con had 
seized Charlie’s arm and wrenched the box from 
his grasp. 

‘““What do you mean, scoundrel?’ cried King 
Winter, enraged beyond all bounds ; ‘‘do you dare 
to interfere with me? take that!” but the boy had 
fled, and was now running with light, fleet steps 
towards an old, deserted quarry on the edge of the 
wood. 

There was a pause in the conflict, and all stood 
watching the retreating figure. ‘‘ Coward!” ex- 
claimed Charley ; but even as the word escaped his 
lips there wasa loud explosion, earth and sky 
seemed coming together, and speechless with ter- 
ror, each boy remained rooted to the spot. The 
battle was at an end, and ‘“‘ What was it 2”? “* What 
was it ?”’ passed from mouth to mouth. 

Pale as death, Mr. Rose hurricd in the direction 
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of the report, those who were able following after, 
and just beyond a clump of trees they came upcn 
Con, lying face downward on the edge of the quar- 
ry, while far beyond, among the rocks, thin wreathes 
of smoke floated up on the soft, spring air. 

‘Dynamite !’ burst from every mouth. ‘ And 
Con, is he dead ?”’ asked Bert, with a look of horror. 

‘‘Only stunned. by the concussion, I hope,’ said 
Mr. Rose, bending over the unconscious boy, and 
laying his hand on his heart. ‘* Thank God, it still 
beats! but whoever brought that infernal machine 
here was tampering with a dangerous plaything.” 

Laid on the soft grass, restoratives gradually 
brought back color and consciousness to poor little 
Con, and with a great gasp he came back to life, and 
gazed up at, the boys gathered round. 

‘‘Masther Tom, is he safe?’ he asked, and as 
Captain Florio grasped his hand, ‘‘ and Masther 
Allen? I would not have him hurt, for he didn’t 
know what he was foolin’ with.” 

It was very unlike the King Winter of the 
morning, who now came to Con’s side, and—white 
and trembling as he realized the danger he had 
escaped—said witha sob: “‘I wish you would kick 
me, Con, or knock me down, or something.’’ It 
was a boy’s style of asking pardon, but Con under- 
stood, and granted full forgiveness when he said: 
‘Sure I know you did not mane it all. ’Tis justa 
way ye have, Masther Allen.” 

“A way, though, that you would do well to 
change,’’ said Mr. Rose, ‘‘and thank Heaven and 
our little Jack-o’-the-Green, Charlie, that you have 
been saved from murder, and all of us from a great 
peril.” 

‘But, Con, how did you know what was in the 
box ?”’ asked David Johnson. 

‘Faith, and does’nt me own feyther work on the 
railroad? He helps blast rocks in the new tunnel 
they’re buildin’ yonder, and I’ve seen the dynamite 
stuff inivery form. Some of the men must have 
dropped that box this mornin’ on their way to 
work, but its the lucky thing no train passed .over 
it. I thought I should drop when I spied it, in 
Masther Allen’s hand.”’ 

“‘Then you knew the danger of it ?”’ 

“Of course, and thinks I, if it goes off, the 
young gentlemen will ull be killed. So I grabs the 
box, and without stoppin’ to think, runs off and 
flings it as far as I can into the old quarry. Then 
up jumps the ground and knocks me on the head, 
and I know nothing more.” 

The boys laughed, but Mr. Rose said: “It was @ 
brave deed, and almost a miracle that the box did 
not receive a blow and explode in Charlie’s 
pocket.” 

‘“What a fortunate thing it is that Con came 
with us,’’ remarked Bert. 

‘For which we must thank Tom,”’ said Charlie, 
generously ; and in silence the two leaders shook 
hands, and pledged a friendship that Was never 
broken. tg 

“Are’nt we going to have any king, or any 
feast ?’”’ asked little Friar Tuck, plaintively. 

““Don’é let me stop the fun,” ‘said Con, ‘for 
barrin’ a buzzing in me head, I’m as spry as ever I 
was.”’ 

“There can be no doubt as to the most Valiant 
knight,’ said Mr. Rose, “‘ and I gladly proclaim 
Jack-o’-the-Green our King of the May.”’ 

“Hurrah ! hurrah ?” shouted all the boys, and 
Charlie and Tom cheered loudest of them all, whiie 
the former exclaimed, throwing his fur cap on the 
ground: ‘‘Summer has conquered winter, and 
King Con has conquered us all.”’ 

In spite of a headache, Con was-the happiest 
monarch in the world when with the crown on bis 
roseate locks he sat at the head of the rural feast, 
although his modesty would not allow him-to issue 
a command. Tom was therefore appointed Cadi, 
or master of ceremonies, and kept the ball of fun 
rolling merrily. 

The bountiful lunch prepared by Mrs. Holcombe 
was eaten with keen relish by the hungry boys, and 
then some jolly games of bail, archery, and Hare 
and Hounds, dignified by the name of Floralia or 
May games, made the afternoon speed by on flying 
feet; and when the setting sun gilded the May 
pole erected on the battle field, they wended their 
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way homeward, bearing Con in triumph to his 
little cottage under the hill. 

Charlie, however, was not satisfied, and the next 
day he circulated a subscription paper throughout 
the school, headed by a generous sum. To this all 
gladly signed their names, and through the co- 
operation of grateful parents, so large an amount 
was raised, that very soon Con was installed as a 
regular member of Holeombe School.’ He proved 
a clever, apt pupil, and by the end of the year 
Charlie and Tom had to look to their laurels. His 
brogue disappeared, and in three years’ time few 
would have recognized in the gentlemanly senior, 
the charity scholar and hero of the Battle of the May. 








The Doctor's Talks. 
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COTTON AND LINEN, 

Iam asked how cotton and linen can be distin- 

guished. This isa very easy matter if you have the 
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Fig. 1.—TEXTILE FIBRES. 


? American Agriculturist Compound Microscope. Cot- 
ton is not properly a fibre like linen, but is a long 
and slender hair which surrounds the seeds of the 
plant. This hair, when the cotton seeds are ripe, 
becomes flattened like a rib»on, and twisted as 
shown at the left hand of figure1. It is this pe- 
culiart shape of the cotton hair that allows it to be 
twisted and spun into threads. Al] the materials 
used for spinning and making fabrics, have some 
peculiarity which allows them to be spun. A per- 
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it sufficiently rough to spin. The fibre at the ex- 
treme right, is that of silk. The silk fibre is ex- 
ceedingly long, bas in it a natural twist, which al- 
lows it to be readilyspun. The various silk-weeds, 
or milk weeds, have their seeds surrounded by a 
tuft of beautiful silky hairs. Specimens are sent 
to us every year, asking if they can not be utilized. 
These hairs are perfectly smooth, and can not be 
spun, hence their only use is as a stuffing material. 
WHAT IS LIQUORICE. 

One youngster. who has chewed at the small 
sweet sticks that are sold at the drug stores, wishes 
to know what they are. Liquorice is a plant a 
native of the south of Europe, which has long, 
underground stems, improperly called roots, from 
which arise erect stems three or four feet high. A 
portion of one of these stems is shown in figure 2. 
In the very Far West there is a native species of 
liquorice which may answer the purpose of the 
imported “stick liquorice” to future youngsters. 
What is known as “ball liquorice,’ is made by 
boiling the sticks in water, and then evaporating 
the juice thus obtained, down toa thick paste, 
which is made into rolls. 


An Interesting Scrap-Book 


MRS. M. C. RANKIN, 
ne Ce 

Almost all children and young people, like to 
make picture scrap-books; indeed, I have known 
many older persons, who seemed to share the en- 
joyment. My little friends, like most children in 
this age, are bountifully supplied with picture 
books, but, out of all the variety, if they were 
called upon to choose the ones they liked best, I 
am pretty sure they would say the scrap-books of 
home manufacture. They have watched the selec- 
tion, cutting and pasting of the pictures, and have 
perhaps shared in the actual work, hence the books 
seem like old friends. 

Iam going to describe one of these books, as I 
have never seen auother like it, and I think it may 
be newto you. The children call it their ‘‘ doll- 
house,’’ and this is the way they made it. Out of 
large sheets of unglazed white paper, they made 
a book which would open wide, so that two op- 
posite pages appeared like one wide sheet. This 
was the doll-house, the first two pages of which 
they called the kitchen. In this they pasted a 
range, table, chairs, sink, pump, three doors, two 
windows, and a dresser covered with dishes, while 
the cook, with spoon in hand, stands by the 
range, where covered pots and kettles indicate 
that a meal is in preparation. 

The next two pages are the dining-room, where a 
large table, covered with a cloth, is plentifully 
supplied with dishes and food, and the family 
are seated at dinner. Fruit, cake and pretty china, 
are visible on a side-board. In an open grate a 
fire blazes cheerily, while on the walls are appro- 
priate pictures. Windows on two sides of the 
room, indicate that they have plenty of sunlight, 
while of the three doors, one, no doubt, opens 
into a china closet. The sitting-room comes next, 
and looks cosy and comfortable with its easy 
chairs and center-table, at which mamma sits 
mending stockings, while papa is busy with his 
newspaper. Two boys are playing a game, while 
a young lady is gracefully devoting herself to fancy- 











Fig. 2.—THE LIQUORICE PLANT. 


fectly smooth hair, like the human hair, can not be | 
spun. The fibrcs of wool, of which two kinds 
are shown (of course greatly magnified), at the right 
of the cotton fibre, in figure 1, have their surfaces 
roughened in a manner whici: allows them to cling 
to one another, and be spun. The flax fivre stiown 
next to the right, has numerous joints, which make 








work. Then follcw parlor, hall, and bed-room, each 
appropriately furnished ; but the crowning room in 
the house, the children think, is the nursery. 
Here are children—enough for two or three fam- 
ilies—playing with dolls, blocks, picture books, 
and other toys. In one corner two little girls 
are having a tea-party with miniature dishes, 
while in another part of the room, a boy is try- 
ing to make a kite. In the midst of this con- 
fusion, nurse is rocking the baby, while mamma 
is just coming through the door. The pictures 
on the nursery walls, are all such as would de- 
light a child’s heart, and altogether the room 
could hardly fail to be attractive to any child. 

But where did they get all these pictures? 
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days, almost everything that is sold is pictured 
out in some paper. Of course it took time to 
collect so great a variety, but the children al- 
ways had their eyes open, and nothing escaped 
them. The book not only interested and enter. 
ained them for weeks while they were making it, 
but their individual tastes and ideas of proper 
arrangement were brought out and developed. 
They were led to notice what made rooms look 
home-like and attractive; they learned what fur- 
nishings were appropriate to different apart- 
ments, and their eyes were opened to much that 
was new and of benefit to them. No wonder that 
the ‘“doll-house’’ is their favorite serap-beok. 

The house might be greatly enlarged, so as to 
contain laundry, sewing-roum, library, reception. 
room, etc. There might also be a yard, with 
garden and play-ground, and a barn, farm-yard, 
and chicken-house. But all of my bright young 
readers will see how this can be done, and I am 
sure you will find it a very pleasant variation of 
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BLOWING UP THE CZAR. 


the ordinary scrap-book, in which pictures are 
pasted without order or method. If you do not 
eare for it yourself, or have out-grown such en- 
joyments, you can still save the pictures, and ar- 
range a book which will give many happy hours 
to some poor child in an asylum or a dreary home. 


SO Oo 


Blowing up the Czar. 
=—_- ie 

This amusing little trick is performed with the 
aid of five wooden tooth-picks, a dried currant, and 
a match. The manner in which the tooth-picks are 
arranged, can be seen in the illustration. Lay the 
frame, formed by interlacing the tooth-picks, on a 
plate, and the currant on it forthe Czar. Light 
one of the lower sticks, and watch the result. 
The “blowing up” wili take place without the 
Czar as with him; he is added, we suppose, to 
afford some reason for the explosion. 


or 

A Puzzle with Tooth-Picks. 

Form six squares with the seventeen tooth-picks 
as seen in the diagram. Now take away five of 



































PUZZLE WITH TOOTH-PICKS. 


the tooth-picks, and leave the rest in three perfect 
squares. See if you can do it before we present 
the answer. Of course, spent matches, or any other 
small sticks will answer as well as tooth-picks. 
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Solution of Rebus in April Number 





They cut them from papers and magazines, many | 
of them from the advertising columns, as in these j 





of the American Agricu turist. To many wealth would 
ouly add evil, but few refrain frum .ts pursuits, 
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Rural Life of Thomas Jefferson 


AND 


His Services to American Agriculture. 


JAMES PARTON. 


Of all the men of whom I have acquired intimate 
knowledge, I should say that Thomas Jefferson, 
viewing his life as a whole, was the happiest. Be- 
sides possessing in abundance all the ordinary 
sources of well-being, such as admirable health, 
liberal fortune and a congenial home, he had at 
command all those delights which come from cul- 
ture, knowledge, taste and art. 

Music lent its charm to his existence. He came 
from a musical family. His sisters sang beauti- 
fully and he was himself a skillful player upon the 
violin. But I know not whether he derived from 
any of his pursuits pleasures more exquisite, more 
varied or longer sustained than from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. He was an enthusiastic farmer 
for sixty years, for even in his youth he took the 
lead in his native county in introducing new pro- 
ducts and new methods of culture. One of his 
managers said of him: “I have rode over the plan- 
tation, I reckon, a thousand times with Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and when he was not talking he was nearly 
always humming some tune, or singing ina low 
tone to himself. And it was just so with his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Randolph. As she was attending to her 
duties about the house she seemed to be always in 
ahappy mood. She had always her father’s pleas- 
ant smile and was nearly always humming some 
tune. I have never seen her at all disturbed by any 
amount of care and trouble.” 

It was so with all the Jeffersons. People in that 
county used to speak of the‘ Jefferson temper” 
when they wished to conveythe idea of uniform 
sunny good nature. 

The estate of Monticello, Mr. Jeffersen’s favorite 
abode during most of his life, lies very near the 
geographical center of the State of Virginia, in the 
county of Albemarle, on a branch of the James 
River. He inherited a tract there of several thou- 
sand acres; and his father, being a surveyor, was a 
good judge of land. Much of this tract was of ex- 
cellent quality, but the estate was too large for 
profitable working with the means and facilities 
then in existence.. It was divided into four plan- 
tations, each with its own gang of negroes and its 
special overseer ; but the estate as a whole never 
yielded anything near the profit which it was sup- 
posed to yield. It was, moreover, one of those es- 
tates which require at all times the presence and 
mind of the master. For forty years or more Mr. 
Jefferson was a public man, and of course absent 
from home part of the time on public service as 
Member of Congress, as Minister to France, as Cab- 
inet Minister, Vice-President and President ; and 
though he bad usually an intelligent and compe- 
tent steward, he seldom found the income of his 
estate sufficient to eke out the meagre salaries at- 
tached to his public stations. 

He used to say, that of all the offices he ever 
held, the only one the salary of which was equal to 
the expenses incurred was the Vice-Presidency, 
which detained him from home only a portion of 
the year, and did not compel him to keep house nor 
give expensive entertainments. Every other office 
cost him more than he got from it. 

The word Monticello is Italian for Little Mount. 
Two miles from Shadwell, his birth-place, there is 
the little mount to which he afterwards gave the 
name of Monticello; perhaps because a company of 
Italians had settled near by under the lead of 
Philip Mazzei, for the purpose of carrying on the 
culture of the grape on a large scale. Jefferson 
was constantly associated with Mazzei and his 
band of Italian gardeners, encouraging and assist- 
ing them in every way,and possibly it was from 
them he first heard the pretty word which he gave 
to his mountain. 

When he was a student at law this mountain, 
shaped like a sugar-loaf, was covered to the very 
summit with the primeval forest. It is five hun- 
dred and eighty feet high, and contains about 





three hundred acres of land, the summit being al- 
most a plain, about six acres in extent. According 
to the tradition of the neighborhood, young Jeffer- 
son and his future brother-in-law, Dabney Carr, 
had constructed near the summit, under an ancient 
oak of great size, a rustic seat, to which they would 
repair in the summer mornings, carrying their law 
books with them on their horses, and pass the 
whole day there in study and conversation. It 
was the time of sentimental friendships. They 
made a compact with one another that which- 
ever of them died first should be buried by the 
other under the oak tree. And there, at this hour, 
their dust reposes. The little mount was chosen 
by Mr. Jefferson 2s the site of his new home, and 
the place shaded bythe mighty oak was selected 
as the family burial place. 

In the course of time the summit was cleared 
and leveled, but the trees on the rest of the 
mountain were carefully preserved during the 
whole of Mr. Jefferson’s life. No manager cut 
or pruned a tree except by his orders. It was 
one of his constaut and vivid pleasures to im- 
prove his mountain park, aud make it more ac- 
cessible. A winding road rendered the ascent 
tolerably easy, and the inmates of the house 
which he built there were lifted above the sum- 
mer’s heats, and, as Mr. Jefferson delighted to 
boast, above the tormenting ravages of the sum- 
mer insects. 

The farmers of to-day, who can sign a contract 
for the building of a house and then make the tour 
of Europe while the contractor is doing the work, 
can form little idea of what a task Mr. Jefferson 
undertook when he set about building his modest 
mansion upon the summit of Monticello. It proved 
to be a twenty-five years’ job, counting the inter- 
ruptions. At that time there was not an artistic 
edifice in the whole of North America. Strange to 
say, this Virginia planter, who had never seen a 
beautiful house of any kind, was an enthusiastic 
architect, and he was determined to build a house 
which an architect would approve. His bricks had 
to be made on his own estate and under his own 
direction. The timber was felled and hewn by his 
own slaves; the nails were wrought in his own lit- 
tle nailery, wherein for thirty years he kept from 
four to ten of his men making nails for the county. 
The wheel-barrows and wagons were made on the 
estate. When the house was getting ready for the 
sashes, he had to send to London for them, and a 
portion of the sashes were detained there a whole 
month to let the putty harden. Nearly all the 
furniture was made by his own slaves from draw- 
ings executed by himself. The plan of the lawns, 
shrubbery and gardens, as well as the paths 
through the woods, were all the result of his own 
knowledge and taste. 

His marriage on New Year’s day in 1772, when he 
was twenty-nine years of age, gave a powerful im- 
pulse to the improvements upon Monticello. This 
marriage, besides being fortunate in other respects, 
doubled his fortune, for the death of his wife’s 
father in the following year brought her forty 
thousand acres of land and one hundred and 
thirty-five slaves. This estate was not unincum- 
bered, but when the mortgages were all paid the 
residue was still large. One plantation on the 
James, called Elk Hill, was highly productive until 
the British troops ravaged and plundered it in the 
Revolutionary War. Another tract which his wife 
inherited, eighty miles frou. Monticello, included 
the Natural Bridge over Cedar Creek, which used 
to figure so advantageously in our school geogra- 
phies. These additions to his property supplied 


abundant means for the improvement of Monti- 
cello during the few years that were to elapse be- 
fore all peaceful pursuits were suspended by the 
war. 

Jefferson was such a diligent recorder and min- 








ute diarizer that we can see him, in his letters and 
journals, as clearly as though we had stood by his 
side when he was out directing the improvements 
and building his house. He was a man that always 
had a rule in his pocket, and a case of mathematical 
instruments handy, bright with daily use. In his 
farm operations he took nothing for granted, but 
put everything to the test of calculation and ex- 
periment. We see him, watch in hand and pencil 
behind his ear, ascertaining which was the more 
economical vehicle, a barrow of one wheel or two 
wheels. He ascertained that the two-wheeled ve- 
hicle was the more advantageous. He recorded 
the performances of his wagons in going up the 
mountain, noting that a four-horse wagon made 
ten trips a day to the summit, and brought nearly 
five cords of wood in all. A coach and six, he puts 
down in his diary, “ will turn in eighty feet.” 

%o far as I know, we have never had among us 
such a persistent experimenter in new products. - 
His Italian neighbors provided him with a great 
variety of seeds, nuts and cuttings from their native 
country, and we see in his journal that he tried 
them all upon his land, besides sending the surplus 
to his friends in Virginia, Maryland, and the more 
‘southern colonies. Among other things which he 
tried were almonds, bitter, soft-shell and hard- 
shell. He tried olives also, Italian and French 
chestnuts, strawberry-plants from the Alps, Italian 
melons, vines and grasses. Henot only planted all 
these things, but watched their growth from day to 
day, and made minute and careful entries of the 
progress and result of each experiment. I need 
not say that most of them were failures. About 
one winter in every three in Virginia, they have 
weather for a few weeks which is more polar than 
temperate, and consequently most of these dainty 
things from Southern Europe, after surviving a 
winter or two, and giving promise of luxuriant 
growth, were nipped in a night by a temperature 
below zero. 

He was far from being discouraged, however; 
for his diaries show us that he continued to the 
end of his life to be a resolute improver and untir- 
ing experimenter, both in gardening and in farm. 
ing. One of his managers declared that, teward 
the close of his life, he had upon his Little Meunt 
almost every tree and shrub in the world that would 
stand the climate of Virginia. If a tree of a certain 
kind perished in the winter he would plant anew 
in the spring. He was always trying something new 
in the way of nuts, shrubs, and grasses. 

At the same time he looked well to his farms, 
both near and remote. He had a system of giv- 
ing prizes to the overseers for the best crops, 
and, although these prizes were of trifling value, 
they carried with them a distinction which was 
worth much. The overseer that put into his barn 
the largest crop of wheat to the acre was rewarded 
with an extra barrel of flour, é. e., a barrel over and 
above the annual allowance to his family. The best 
crop of tobacco brought to the overseer a new suit 
of Sunday clothes, and the best lot of pork an extra 
hundred and fifty pounds of bacon. Each slave also 
had rewards for good conduct. 

The war of the Revolution sadly and long inter. 
rupted Mr. Jefferson’s peaceful pursuits as planter 
and architect. The war found him a member of the 
Virginia Legislature, an established and useful 
member, though his voice was seldom heard in de- 
bate. The war made him first a member of the 
Continental Congress, then Governor of Virginia, 
and both offices called him from home frequently 
and for long periods. 

A pleasing episode of the contest was the coming 
of the Hessian prisoners to the neighborhood of 
Monticello, after the surrender of Burgoyne. The 
kindiy Germans cultivated fields, laid out gardens, 
and the whole region round their barracks was soon 
smiling with flowers and young vegetables. Gov- 
ernor Jefferson was much among them, supplied 
them with seeds and roots, gave concerts’ at his 
house to the officers and was frequently a guest in 
theircamp. These Hessians, as the Governor re- 
marked, appeared to the visitor more like a settle- 
ment of industrious farmers than a camp of soldiers, 
Mrs. Jefferson and the other Virginia ladies were a 
little scandalized at the free and easy ways of Ma- 
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dame Von Riedesel, wife of the Hessian General, 
who rode about. the country on horseback astride, 
and took the Virginia fences with the boldness of 
a fox hunter, 

Later in the war, when Cornwallis ravaged the 
best portions of Virginia, Governor Jefferson’s 
estate on the James, a hundred miles -below Mon- 
ticello, was all but ruined. Cornwallis, who lived 
for ten days in his home at Elk Hill, chose to regard 
the Governor’s private estate as public property, 
not unmindful, perhaps, that Governor Jefferson 
was the author of the Declaration of Independence. 
Not content with burning all the barns on the 

‘estate, filled with last year’s crops, he took the 
trouble to destroy all the growing crops of corn 
and tobacco, took all the cattle, pigs and sheep for 
army use, appropriated all the horses, killed the 
colts, burned the fences and carried off twenty-seven 
slaves. I have alluded to Jefferson’s habit of min- 
utely recording all events. On this occasion he 
entered with his usual particularity the items of 
his loss: ‘Nine horses, fifty-nine cattle, thirty 
sheep, sixty hogs, seven hundred and eighty barrels 
of corn, niseteen hogsheads of tobacco, and two 
hundred and seventy-five acres of growing grain.”’ 
He mentions that Cornwallis treated the rest of the 
plantations in much the same style, ‘‘ but not with 
that spirit of total extermination with which he 
seemed to rage over my possessions.” 

General Tarleton, whose troopers occupied Mon- 
ticello for « few hours, behaved much better. He 
gave orders that nothing in the house should be 
injured or removed, and these orders were obeyed, 
except that some of the soldiers found their way 
to the wine-cellar and helped themselves to some 
of the Governor’s wine. To complete the story of 
his mishaps as a farmer, I should mention that the 
extensive and flourishing vineyards planted by the 
Italians near Monticello were trampled out of ex- 
istence by the movements of so many armed men 
during the war. The ruin was so complete that 
they had not courage or the capital to renew the 
attempt. 

After the return of peace the services of all able 
men were required in adjusting the country to the 
new conditions, and thus for many a year Jefferson 
was little more than a visitor to his own home. ~ He 
was able, however, to render signal and lasting serv- 
ice to American agriculture when he was farthest 
away from his native soil. When he was Minister 


to France he made an extensive tour in the south- 


ern parts of Europe, observing closely and record- 
ing minutely methods of culture, the systems of 
land tenure, the agricultural implements, the habits 
of the people and their condition in the various 
provinces. To use his own language, he “ ferreted 
out the people in their hovels, looked into their 
kettles, ate their bread, and lolled on their beds to 
find if they were soft.”” He was moved to extreme 
compassion by his observations. The people in 
France, he thought, were “ground to powder,”’ not 
by the bad disposition of their rulers, but by the 
erroneous system of government under which they 
lived. He never used such strong language in his 
life as when he was describing the misery of the 
French peasantry. 

“Of twenty millions of people supposed to be in 
France,”’ he once wrote, “I am of opinion that 
there are nineteen millions more wretched, more 
accursed in every circumstance of human existence, 
than the most conspicuously wretched individual 
of the whole United States !” 

He often returned to this subject, and wrote of it 
in the same spirit. He urged his friend La Fayette 
to make a similar tour, and to see with his own eyes 
the condition of his countrymen. I cannot doubt 
that the burning words of Jefferson had their effect 
upon the subsequent course of La Fayette in the 
impending French Revolution. 

He sent home from this tour a great many nuts, 
plants and seeds. to friends in Virginia, with the 
minutest possible directions as to the culture of the 
different.crops.. The caper plant he was anxious to 
introduce, and many others ; but he was especially 
interested in.producing the olive and the best kind 
of Piedmont rice, He sent over hundreds, and 

even. thousands, of young olive trees, besides some 
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parcels of acorns of the cork oak, and succeeded in 
procuring a small quantity of the best rice seed for 
introduction into South Carolina. 

He traveled a hundred miles to inspect a rice- 
cleaning machine of which he had heard great 
things, but found, upon examining it, that it was 
the same one that had been in use for many years in 
South Carolina. He had infinite difficulty in pro- 
curing some of the Piedmont rice unhulled, the 
best in the world, the seed of which it was unlaw- 
ful to export. After buying some sacks of the 
seed, and making secret arrangements to have it 
forwarded to America, he was still a little fearful 
of failure, and filled all his pockets with the pre- 
cious seed, which he carried away with him. It 
proved a wise precaution, for his sacks never 
reached him. He divided the little seed he carried 
in his pockets among his friends in the rice district 
of South Carolina ; to each thirty or forty grains, 
urging upon all the importance of personally 
watching the growth of the new species. Ina few 
years the Piedmont rice was domesticated in South 
Carolina, and as the seed proved congenial to it, 
the rice grown in that State was accounted the 
best in the world. 

During the eight years of his presidency he util- 
ized his office on several occasions for the benefit 
of the farming interest, particularly in the intro- 
duction of valuable breeds of domestic animals. 
It cost a great deal of astute and patient diplomacy 
to procure, with the assistance of Mr. Livingston, 
the American Minister at Paris, a half a dozen 
Merino sheep, and get them safely across the 
ocean. Mr. Edmund Bacon, of Kentucky, who was 
manager at Monticello for twenty years, gave an 
amusing account of his going to get these wonder- 
ful sheep, accompanied by Mr. Madison’s manager, 
who was to have half of them. Neither of the 
men had ever seen specimens of the renowned 
Merino, and naturally expected them to be large, 
handsome animals, 

‘* But,” Mr. Bacon used to say, *‘ the sheep were 
little bits of things, and Groves said he would uot 
give his riding-whip for the whole lot.’’ 

Mr. Jefferson had given instructions that when 
they came to divide the six sheep, they should toss 
up for the first choice, which was done, and the 
best buck fell to Mr. Jefferson. 

‘He was a little fellow,’’ Captain Bacon would 
say, ‘‘ but his wool was almost as fine as cotton. 
When I got home, I put a notice in the paper that 
persons who wished to improve their stock could 
send us two ewes, and we would keep them until 
the lambs were old enough to wean, and then give 
the owners the choice of the lambs, and they leave 
the other lamb and both of the ewes. We got the 
greatest lot of sheep, more than we wanted, two 
or three hundred I think, and ina few years we 
had an immense flock. People came long distances 
to buy our full-blooded sheep. At first we sold 
them for fifty dollars, but they soon fell to thirty 
and twenty, and before I left Mr. Jefferson, Merino 
sheep were so numerous that they sold about as 
cheap as common sheep.”’ 

In a similar way the President imported broad- 
tailed sheep from the Barbary States, animals 
noted for their mutton. On another occasion, 
President Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Secretary of 
State, and General Dearborn, Secretary of War, 
joined inimporting six hogs from Calcutta, black 
and white, short-legged, long-bodied, easily fat- 
tened, and especially not given to rooting. This 
importation was very successful also, and very 
beneficial. 

‘Mr. Jefferson,” as his manager once said, 
‘* didn’t care about making money from his im- 
ported stock. His great object was to get it wide- 
ly scattered over the country, and he left all these 
arrangements to me.”’ 

For the amusement of the children, of whom 
there was always a great crowd on the Little Mount 
(his daughter Martha being herself the mother of 
eleven), he even took pains while President to im- 
prove his breeds of Guinea-pigs, and sent a pair 
from Washington for this purpose in 1807. 

Space fails to give an account of all his endeay- 
ors of this kind. On retiring from the presidency 





in 1809, he enjoyed the full benefit of his improve- 
ments, and spent the remainder of his life a Vir- 
ginia farmer. Being the master of nearly a hun- 
dred slaves, and cultivating chiefly crops of grain, 
living also, two days’ ride from Richmond, the 
nearest large town, he was obliged to carry on a 
great variety of industries. I have already alluded 
to his nail factory, in which, after his retirement, 
he sometimes employed as many as ten hands, each 
‘of whom cleared two dollars a day. His own Em- 
bargo cut off his supply of nail rods and closed 
his little factory for some years. He also hada 
considerable factory for making cotton cloth, 
bringing his cotton from Richmond up the James 
in barges. He made all the cotton cloth for his 
household of a hundred and twenty people, besides 
selling a large quantity to the country stores. He 
also had a good blacksmith’s shop, and one of his 
slaves enjoyed the reputation of being the best 
workman in wood in that part of Virginia. This 
man made a good deal of the mahogany furniture 
for Monticello, did much of the fine work on the 
family coach, and when Mr. Jefferson was building 
the University of Virginia, he was greatly aided 
by the taste and ingenuity of this slave. Another 
of his men was a skillful house painter and glazier. 
He had at one time a smal] whiskey distillery, and 
he probably made as good cider as was ever pro- 
duced from apples. He used to say that two de- 
fective apples in ten bushels would noticeably af- 
fect the flavor of the cider. 

Perhaps the most important service he rendered 
his own ngighborhood was in building and main- 
taining a flour mill on the Rivanna near his house, 
During his presidency he rebuilt the mill and 
made a new dam. In connection with this import- 
ant structure, Captain Bacon related a curious 
anecdote, showing the calm temper of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. The mill had cost a great deal of money, as 
well as a great deal of time, contrivance and 
anxiety. Soon after its completion a woful catas- 
trophe occurred. 

‘*We had,”’ said Captain Bacon, ‘‘about eleven 
thousand bushels of wheat in the mill, and coopers 
and everything else employed. There was a big 
freshet—the first after the dam was finished. It 
was raining powerfully. I got up early in the 
morning, and went up to the dam. While I stood 
there, it began to break, and I stood and saw the 
freshet sweep it all away. I never felt worse. I 
did not know what we should do. I went up to 
see Mr. Jefferson. He had just come from break- 
fast. ‘ Well, sir,’ said he, ‘have you heard from the 
river?’ I said, ‘Yes, sir; I have just come from 
there with very bad news. The mill-dam is all swept 
away.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ said he, just as calm and quiet 
as though nothing had happened, ‘we can’t make 
anew dam this summer, but we will get Lewis’ 
ferry-boat, with our own, and get the hands from 
all the quarters, and boat in rock enough in place 
of the dam, to answer for the present and next 
summer. I will send to Baltimore and get ship- 
bolts, and we will make a dam that the freshet can’t 
wash away.’ He then went on and explained to me 
in detail just how he would have the dam built. 
We repaired the dam as he suggested, and the next 
summer we made anew dam that I reckon must be 
there yet.’ 

Such was the rural life of Thomas Jefferson, a 
man who added a dignity and charm to an occupa- 
tion which I believe to be the most dignified and 
the most interesting of all the employments of 
man, the cultivation of the soil. He was fortunate 
in having the assistance of intelligent and affect- 
ionate laborers, who held him in reverence, and to 
whom he was more like a father than master. 
Slavery as it existed at Monticello presented to the 
casual visitor its most pleasing aspect ; but beinz a 
thing essentially and incurably evil, it had even 
there its ugly features and its dire effects. He ex- 
tracted from it all the good it was capable of yield- 
ing, and happily passed away from this sublunary 
scene before it ended in the wide-spread disaster 
which he had foretold forty years before, and of 
which he warned his countrymen in language 50 
impressive that it remains part of the history of 
the institution—one long to be remembered. 
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3 10 12 PLANTS $i 
isserenoie vARiay TIES. eee den 


sure e¢ 
out own F. oO. oe only 


sy hs ustrated, FREE, 
ep. clees & CONARD COs 
uN Greve, Chester C 


‘Galas 


cana _smow all the best varieties q3 centees Plants and 
them at very low rates. Send 


*vJOSEPH HARRIS ‘SEED Co., 
Moreton Farm. Rochester, N, *y. 


MAY KING STRAWBERRIES *‘% 


Blackberries, Raspberries, Fruit and Shade Tresnate. ice 
List free. 8.'C. Dz COU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N.J 


BERRIES! BERRIES! 





age 
6% Guaet 








GARDEN StI pis, until yous Saved PLA Nt 
your name and address for mr ur LOW PRICE L T. 


ALLYN BROTHERS, “NURSERIES, core ag 


peeseny AND WHORTLEBERRY PLANTS 
plants at bottom prices. 25 for 50c.; % for $1; 
a 4 Large quantities at reduced prices. Most 
- profitab’ © berry grown. Address. 
J. E. WINSHIP, Tunnel City, Wis. 


CEORCE FREESE, BOCOTA, 


EXPORTER OF 


ORCHIDS, BULBS, SEEDS, ETC., 


from the U.8.of Columbia, South traietind First-class 
references given. Correspondence in English, German, 
French or Spanish. 


Q2PURE $3 Ton 





CAYUCA LAND PLASTER. 
Plants _ ie —¥ eee eft fime. Give 
Londreights toll i ‘Barm ners’ eee ied. 


Bogie FEN Correpapaence sollte 
PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable Lasting. 
Most on rome when used side b: aye other 
SS here there are‘no Agents for these fer- 
tilizers, orders direct to the manufacturer will mpoure 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, ‘iudson, N d 


WORTH KNOWING 

Farmers will be glad to 

“x "er whet Benes 

one 

nd Animal Matter, hav- 

g all the ingredients re- 

R, ppgisite for tbe soiland to 
od ure & good crop, 

j for $25.00 

potent sete 

H. B. GRIFFING, | 

Courtland 8 


2 N.Y. 












. Acknowl- 
lo ome 


use. Guaiity Guarantech. Corr 


Corres- 


s Bopdenee soc coal, €an 








JOHN SAUL’S CATALOGUE HOW THE FARM PAYS. 


=i 
William faeries and Peter Henderson. 


New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 1886, 
A new work 0: $00, Pages. containing 235 illustrations. 


IS NOW READY. 
It is full in really Egood and beautiful plants, as well as all Sent post-paid ner e of Contents, showing scope 
the novelties of of the work, mailed on “ppl lication. Agents wanted for this 
the most comprehensive book on American farming ever 


The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


ott poweuse ~ Rvery are well grown and at low prices. issued. 
very large stock of choice East Indian, 
america, © balk fR Orchids, Seeds, T: t 
so, Ca ques o Rosse, re eds, Trees, etc. rtlandt Street, New York. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. vi Ba nents Rat Ra 


NURSERY STOCK---FALL 1886. 
THE OLD AXP OVPACIISE NURSERIES. (ore. tte ent 


RELIABLE! for the Fall of 1886, 


with the chotoest Stock of their specialties, STANDARD APPLES, STD. and — PEARS, PLUMS 
and CHERRIES, ever offered to the i public, all LV RURGE shritty, and well ro 
RAL SE th’: TRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 


Also a very superior assortment of RY STOCK 
including all the popular O SHRUBS and 
Ete yrmen and A 8 are cordially ee + g inapect th this is superior sto stock or correspond with us, petore placing 
LAMB, SYRACUSE, v. 





All 
- orders for the coming Fa)l. 
WHEN (WHEN WRITING ALWAYS MENTION THE PORIERE gM a 


~ 850,000 GRAPE VINES 


i Also Small Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very cheap. 
100 Va to mailed for 15c. criptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH Fredonia, N.Y. 


Plants. 
Potatoes. 
Seeds. 


rson n that contemplates making a garden or flower bed this Spring should send at once 
S FLORAL GUIDE, which gives full directions for planting. It contains a full list of 


Plants, Potatoes, Seeds, and Bulbs, 
with prices of same. There is time enough to have a good garden. Send i --Sateaaa at bnce for the Add which may be de- 
ducted from the first order. Don't Ree &@ Moment ; send in SE order no 


ES VICK EEDSMAN Rochester, N.Y. 









for ree 








~| A] 
SEED Warranted to Grow, 
or order refilled. The first seedsman in the United States 
to give this warrant. I have adhered to it thirty years, 
and shall continue to do so, because raising a large por- 
tion of the seed I sell, ar very few_seed dealers do), I 
know that theyare fresh and pure. My ee and 
Flower Seed ye will be needy for my last year's cus- 
tomers early in January, and will be sent e to all others 
who write for it. With an exceptionally large variety of 
standard sorts, it will contain the one in a hundred of new 
vegetables, that have known to be really worthy of intro- 
duction. Among these, <a) ce to be found in any other 
catalogue, is a new Drum nn treme — — aly early 
as Henderson’s, but nea iy tw ae la. 
logue was the first to introduce “ice Hu bard's 
and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Cabbage. nash ‘Corn 
Eclipse Beet, etc., etc. cootume ier the best x of 
several varieties. JAM ES oH - GREGO 

Seed rower, GRRSoR Mass. 


Send now if you are in- 
terested in Farming, Garden- 
ing, or Trucking, for our 
1886 CATALOGUE, 
which fully describes our Seed-Drills, 
Wheel- 











mY gv its AR a 
aut ec iat i i oe ws 
‘\ ) 
ay a Re i A) 
Ha ne me a nih a 
ali ae 





Make Your Own Fertilizer! 


Where to get the material in the cheapest form; How to make. up formulas for different crops ; fore n ways to make 
plaat food of bones, EI ty Ate and nlc All about fish.for fertilizing, and wood-ashes, etc., etc. A book of 120 pages, 
crowded with in: in the plain, Common sense way farmers ean understand. By mail, 40cents. Also, book 
on Onion, Beusen Cabbage srrot, and Mangold Raising, at 30 cents each, or the five for, § 35, by mail. Two of these 
have been through 10 and 8 editions. My large Seed Catalogue REE, to all who write for 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








1886. ] 


—___—— 








SEEDS, PLANTS, WTO, 
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AGRICULTURIST. 
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sae MICEL LLANEOUS ADVERTISING} 








MAIEES Sttis 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
New Seed Catalo; e for 1886, Free to ail. 
Best published. Over 225,000 copies already mailed. 
tr vou OUCHT TO Lint 2S iT.£0 
Send your address at once on —_ card for aoopy to 


Wm. Henry Maule, °°”? ¥ppert.Strce 


Philadelphis, Pa. 


Asparagus Plants. 


We have a great quantity of two-year-old Conover’s 
Colossal Asparagus Roots, of our own owth, and are 
selling them at the following low rates : 125 5 roots, $1.00; 500 
roots, $3.75 ; 1,000 roots, $6.75. 

Orders filled the day they are received. with plants fresh 
from the field. Nocharge for boxes or packing. 


JOSEPH HARRIS SEED — 
Moreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y. 


FRUIT BASKETS AND BOXES. 

















ts 
Be 








aTUIT Daan ae 


C. COLBY & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 





1, 000,000 CRESCENT STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
$1. 50 per 1,000. i nee Strictly Pure 
2. DUNHAM, Farina, Illinois. 





CALL’S NURSERIES. 
SPRING OATALOGUE NOW READY. 


Apple, Pear, Peach: Pl 


ectarine, Mul d Quince Trees, 


Hedge Plants, ands Fruitsof all kinds, 
We employ no agents or, a salesmen, bet -_ 
fer dealing direct with tomers. Order direct 


from our Nurseries, 


depend on ne ce 5 and plants 
by mail a specialty. co» List—free to all, 
GALL S NURSE IES, Posty, Lake Oo., O, 











Mention this paper. I. N. K 



















*LANTS, &c —Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, 
Quince, Straw berry, Raspberry, Blackberry 
for Catalogue. 
J. S. COLLINS, 
FREE '* 35tnrt 
Heliotrope, F ey etc. Bi descriptive catalogue sent free. 
R & SON, Marion, Pa. 
Catalpa Speciosa, 
White Ash, European 
Arbor Vites, etc., etc. 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed. 
7 See 
me R. DOUGLAS & SON, 
PR D FARM _IMPLEMENTS. 
IMF ROVED, F. Re ‘and Lever Horse 
Dise and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, 
Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders, Corn 
Established 1880. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO. ALBANy, N.Y. 
Estab] 
Louis BaGGER & Co., steitors: of Patents, Washington, D.C. 
Send me a MODEL or DRAWING with a of 
the invenpion. NO CHARGE for ADVICE. I refer to 
RY Wisk GARNETT. Ait’yat-Law aud Counselor in 
Patent Causes, WASHINGTON, 


| varieties of FRUIT TREES, VINES, 
Currants, Grapes, Gooseberries, &c. Send 
Moorestown, N. J. 
By mall for $1.00, including Geraniums, Coleus, Carnations, 
FOREST TREES, 
Larcb, Pines, Spruces, 
Forest and Evergreen 
Waukegan, lll. 
Spacek Tureshing Machines, Straw Pre serving Threshers, 
Planters, P!ows, Plow Sulkies, wn | Presses, &c., &¢ 
r 
obtained for Mechanical Devices, Com- 
pounds, Designs and Labels. All _e- 
minary examin nations pe to pelea ility 
of = = free. Write for Terms. 
1864. Addre on, 
Pat ents . 
Riges & and 2d Nat. Bank, Washington, D.C. Address 
N 
2” Hand Book on Patents Free, 48 





—THE-— 


CORBIN 


Disk 


Send for Circulars, 
Prices and Terms, 





' roan FAME WE an 


THE EDMISTON & WADDELL C0., 15 Broadway, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








E==TAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT aa 







Routes the Insect Army wherever found. Since 1880 there has been m: 


of Slug Shot. 
use or contact. Sold bySeedsmen ; for pamphlet address, 


“WI FOR LRONw— 


Stoel | 


+ CINCINNATI. OHIO. + 
SAVE MONEY 


By conding Gree a Price List of of Hop Figure Potato 

Diggers, Horse H Cultivators, 

Nursery Plows, Land Rollers. Nees Scrapers, 
Kes to Ss. ADAMS & SON » Rome, N.Y. 


DUTTON GRINDER 


‘7 Perfect Mowing 
MACHINE KNIFE 


CRINDER. 
Weighs but (8 Lbs. 


Can be carried ‘ate the field and attached to Mow- 
ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive Cata- 
a ‘Agoute wanted in every County. 


H. ALLEN CO., [89 Water St., New York. 
THE HITCHCOCK COMBINED 


aniter POTATO 
DIGGER 


—AND— 


SHOVEL 
PLOW. 


EE FA ASS., TY ape 1, 1886. 
Having tent the. Patent, ers ‘&c., of the Hitch- 
cock Agricultural Works of he ween N. Y., we shall 
continue the ber may 9 of von — and solicit your or- 
ders for the comin 


BELCHER & TAYLOE AG'L AG’L TOOL 60., BE 126 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


HENLEY'S IMPROVED MONARCH 
Machine, 


PATENTED. 


The only practical machine in use that makes the fence in 
the field wherever wanted; makes the best, str roagess, and 
most durable fence for general use and farm and stock pur- 

poses; weaves any size picket and any size wire. The fence 
will turn all stock without injury to Te rr catalogue and 
full particulars, address M. C. HE ‘¥, Sole Manufac- 
turer, Factory, 523 to 533 North i6th i= ichmond, Ind. 






























In the constant handling and tests made we have not OS Ae an 
BENJA 











le and used over One and a 


ji -efectto to oan. or meow 


' The lightest draft, easiest oper- 
ated, t made and most durable 
mowers ever placed in the mar- 4 
ket. Send for Free Circular, “ Ht 
to purchace direct 


rom its 


Bradley & Co. i 


2 College 1, ew Yorks GAGE: Zion, 





THE STENOGRAPH, 


A Machine for Writing Shorthand. 


The Easiest System of Shorthand in the world. Can be 


learned in one-third the time other systems require. 


Speed as great as any of the Pen Systems. 


‘Does not fati; igue the eyes. Can be used in the dark. 
This Wonderful Machine 1s now in use for all kinds o 
shorthand work. Taught in many of the principle a 
mercial Colleges and “shorthand ools throughout the 

United States. . 

The Stenograph can be learned b: those who have failed 
to learn the = systems. Its work is uniform and exact; 
oogesmmentiy t can be easil, = read. 

There is a growing demand for Shorthand writers. Young 
men and women learn to operate the Stenograph and take 
positions as private secretaries and amanuenses at remun- 
erative salaries. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO LEARN. 
Send stamp for ees Fring & full L tatoemticn. or 25 
cents for Manual. BROWN, t, 
Ww Center om New Haven, Conn. 


PHONOGRAPHY&..2 mse 
Short Hand. 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman.and 
eae = Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 
alphabet and illustrat onssent free. Address 
*DRONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 








and samples 


Tree, 
W. H. Fay" & CO., CAMDEN, N. J 


the wear of oil c! 












The most Yeautl 
ful and finest to’ 
pt gk Ln world, ion 


ces, ens 


Weaver ye R Tats vee 


for New and 
Perfect REWING i Soh MACHINES, 


ore y dovenye ovat 
mae Write for 
coer ih to rtm frm evr ae : 








AMERICAN 





AGRICULTURIST. 








‘May, 











—; MACHINERY, 


TOOLS, AND FARM i 


on 


MPLEMEN a8. 





The Im 


With Corn 


Aspinwall Potato Planter, 


and FertilizingAttachments 





Will plant 6 to Acres aan ay. Marking, furrow- 
dropping, , COV ing, ane an moe fertilizer, at Cys =. 
ation. very machine best maa , and 
with great care. 


Trenton 2S pL Fe ‘Trenton, N. J. 


HORSE POWERS. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 









Machines for SAWING woop D with Olrenlar and 
nes for 
THIESHING and G 


Leznowlodged byall 
THE 


BEST 


linet. om 


Easy Draft, Durability, Quantity 8 tually af Work 
or Neral — Ae W. | GRAY’S SONS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS: VERMONT. 


Heebners’ Patent Level-Tread Horst Powers 
With Patent _ Regulator. 













Heebeere’ | I= wpreved Threshing Machine. Filly 
warranted. or Catalogue A, with valuable {ntorms 
tion sent TREE” a owners of vel irene atents. All 
others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, dale, Pa. 


Doylestown Horse Power. 








With eit ner an incline or level tread track. Has the 
simplest and most efficient governor made. The Doylese« 
town Junior Thresher and Cleaner has no superior. 
Illustrated Catalogue A sent free. Address sole manufac- 
ULSHIZER, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 








> ENGINESo-} 
THRESHING MACHINES 


HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS 


we = Shreshars, wnoquaied in capacity for separat- 


Co ainet < Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 
am to regniar grain machines on grain, and a genuine 

over Haller in addition. 

Two Speed Traction & Piain En gines, 6 to 15 
Horse Power, positively the most desirable ¥ or Lightness, 
Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has horizon tal tubes 
and od gm en free from the objectionable features of 





vertical boile 
Horse oe both Lever and Endless Chain. All 
sizes. for Catalogue. Address, 


THE WESTINCHOUSE CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y; 


JHE UNION V HORSE-POWER 
in SEARLS, and 








EARED. N 
ond LEVEL TREAD. 


HE WILLIAMS 





Grain Threshers, Horse Powers, and Engines, 


Highest pie awarded these machines at the New 
BS State A g. Bec. ’s latest trial, overa large num- 
r compe ting. ge —— warranty and opportunity 


for i PouiNaeE Forth fall it perticulers WoRKS, 


nsville, Montgomery Co.. New York. 





Tho Pennsylvania Fo Ful 
“ag weap nt 





erazrentet fre most perfect = 
ertilizer Dr ne ence. '- 
cul ME VANGOUMAR, Work, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC AND 
Puatn Suive Varve, 





oo VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





y te 
—, 





the customer 
keeping the one 
f. thatsuits « 


40j pudgy 





bs Ode 0 Te}: 8 fe) 





to all Savant’ = ra 
ities of ground. —~—«, ground than any other Marker. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2} to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to6 inches deep. 
“Take pleasure in recommending it. It does the business; 1s 
well made and will last for years.” J..S. Collins, Moorestown, NJ. 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement = pr cesg to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.’ . Coy, Pres. Wash. Co.(.N. Y. ) Agr. Society 


H, W DOUGHTE Manufact’r, Moorestow,: 
s 





HENCH’S 


Riding or sain Steel CULTIVATORS 















With Double Row Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
complete in one machine. 
Crownedwith Medals 
since 18 

KING OF THE CORN FIELD 
> Thousands in use, giv- 
ing satisfaction. Agents 
wanted. = free. 
Name this paper. 

HEN ‘CH fl DROMGOLD, 


CULTIVATORS. 


THE “GOLDEN EAGLE” IS SUPERIOR TO ANY IN 
THE MARKET. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Warranted as represented. Send for Circulars. 


A. B. COHU CO., 


197 Water St., New York. 


YANKEE SWIVEL PLOW. 


THE LEADING WOOD BEAM REVERSIBLE PLOW. 















Send for 
Circulars. 


For both 1 and 2 Horses. 
Made of Patented Steeled Metal, with Patent Stee} sever | 
Lever and Clevis, enabling the Plowman to take any desire 
width of furrow, without stopping his team. 


Belcher & Taylor, Agricultural Tool Co., 


Boxi2. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


THE SPANGLER 


Corp Planter, Single Row and Broadcast Fertilizer Distrib- 
uters, Vegetable eeder, Lime Spreader and Grain Drill 
have received gold medals and first premiums against ali 
competition. e Span ler Fertilizer Feed is used (under 
license) on Farquhar’ s Pennsylvania Drill, Keystone Corn 
Planter and Hen-h's Cultivator, and is the on 'y Absolute 
Force Feed. AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 
THE SPANGLER M’F’G. COMPANY. 


(Successors to J. W, Spangler & Bro.,) York, Pa. 


SHAY 
FORK 


EY 
CONVEYORS 
For Track, ope ou Re Bod 
For BARNS or STACKIN 
BEST Denieindon. 

a by ousands 

\ ces Reduced. 

4 Send for Urcure 
TS WAN 


5 BLWEEKS S7zAcrs# 
SWIFT & MONFORT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SWIFT'S SINGLE AND REVERSIBLE 


HAY CONVEYORS. 


Dealers in Forks, Ropes, Pulleys, and Agricultural Imple- 
ments of all kinds. Send for Circulars. Millbrook, N. ¥- 






























Burlington Co., N. J. 

e Greatest I ABOR-SAVING 
tout ever invented for digging holes in 
the ground. This Digger works on a new 
principle, and is unlike any thing in the 
market. It is neither an Auger or a 
Plunger, but is driven in the ground by 
a handle which Yorke in a pipe similar 
toatelescope. We claim for th {s tool : 

ist. That one man can dig from twe to 
three hundred iS bales tws two deep in 


om That fe wilt di 
id. That oil dig holes any size or 
depth required. 
hat it will work successfully in 

very hard or rough ground where 
-—- diggers and augers will not work 
a 
oe You can stand up straight while 

it, consoaney no back-breaking 
wor is required. It will pay to send for 
oer tive acciliats and price list to 











OLE & FLEMING, Manufacturers, 
pringfield, Ohio. 





Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Grappling 
york, sorter, Pulleys, ete. 
Fork, tar, et etc., has 

oe] sold throughout the 
U.S. and Canada with the 
lpn success. It has won 
8 way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best hay and grain 
unloader made. Every farm- 
er should send foracircular 
now. E. V.R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., N. Y. 


FORK READY TO 
ADJUST IN HAY 








Farmers say that we have co a 
Hay Carriers ever made. 


LITTLE GIANT HAY LOADER 


is the peeotan labor saving inven- 
tion of the times. New Principle. 
Don’t miss it. Illustrated circulars, 
showing how we can sell cheaper than 
Y any one,sent free. Address 

OBORN BROS., Box 414, “Marton, 0. 






AGENTS 
WANTED 














. ewe 


-@rew @ 








oe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 




















= MAOHINERY, TOOLS, AND FARM IMPLEMENTS. . = 





"ne POTATO a 4 





iT MARKS! “It FURROWS ! IT DROPS! It cov- 
ERS! IT DISTRIBUTES FERTILIZER! 

Corn Planter Attachment to Drop one 
or two Kernels the desired Distance. 
Send for Circular to 

ASPINWALL M’F’'C Co., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 









“BEATS THE WORLD.” 


Special discount to the trade. We manufacture a full 
line of Agricultural Tools, including EI 


DCE EDDER. 
Send for Circulars and Pri 
B. & J. W. ‘BELCHER, 
Box 3. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


ages KING'S IMPROVED 


HAY CARRIER. 


0 Warranted to give satisfaction. Send 
for illustrated price list, it “ag pay you. 
ary Big discount for early order 

ACOB KEILER, Box 841, Marion, 0 











For Ensilage and Dry Fodder. 
The heaviest, strongest, and best Cutters in 
the World. Adapted to all kinds of powers, very 
easy running, and have immense capacities. A 
trial of the Ross Machines in competition with 
others will fully substantiate the above claims. ll- 
lustrated circular and book on Ensilage sent free. 


E. W. ROSS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, Ohio. 


FORMERLY OF FULTON. N. Ye 
Brancu OFrFrice, No. 6 Centre St., Albany, N. Y. 


Silo-Governor 


Ensilage “eins. 


_o UNDERSIGNED having made and fed ensilage for 
several years, believing that we have arrived at certain 
and uniform success, offer to those who are in doubt the 


following: 
CERTIFICATE. 

This certifies that we are making ensilage without heat 
or fermentation in air-tight silos, cutting the corn in to x 
inch lengths, weighting 100 Ibs to the square foot, and with 
this pressure getting one foot or more of juice in the bottom 
ofthe silo. Weremove the airfrom the silo by using Col- 
pec Silo Governor, which causes a heavy vertical with 

ct lateral pressure; we obtain as uniform results 
col moist, soft and pulpy ensilage of the natural color of 
the corn, without offensive odor, imparting no odor to the 
silo, barn. hands or clothing, but often of a bright, sweet 
smell, and sometimes the color of nice, dry corn fodder. 
We feed an ave rage of sixty pounds daily to each cow, and 
our cattle eat it all without any waste. 
We regard Mr. Colcord’s system as the true, if not the 
only true method of ensllowms green sopge crops, and 
recommend it as sure, uniform, economical, and less 
troublesome than any other. By using this system with 
the Governor according to directions, any one may be sure 
of success with ensilage. 





EDWUUND M. woop, Boston, Mass. 

T. E. RUGGLES, Milton, Mass. 

Cc. ka. se ae bee om a Mass. 

B. A. DAVIS, pattcls Ma - 
BERNARD MONAGHAN, Dedham, Mass. 


For circulars or other information apply to 
S. M,.COLCORD,§Dover, Mass, 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


tise on improved 
Pell re el rofits, ce 
and Py tition TREE 


AMERICAN MAN’F’G co. 








Subjects 

of Cast Stool Coulters. Imm: 
absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth av 

Sizes, 8 to 15 ft. mia be and W thost Gulky attachment, We deliver free at Distribeting Dy 

F AIR 2°. BE DECEIVED. Don'tletdealers = off ot apes imitation or sore 

ferior on under the assurance that itis at FY YOURSELF BY ORDER- 

TRIAL. We il weil-« double gone Acme to any 

eerie farmer in the United States; if it does not suit, he =| pam it back, we 


ING AN “ACME” ON 


PLAY.» 


Send for soammnian containing thousands of testimonials from oa States and Territories. 

Branch Office, Ci anufactory and Principal Office, 

HARRISBURG, PENN. NASN oe BRO., MILLINGTON, NEw JERSEY. 
N. B.—‘‘ TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS 





acta tho soll tothe action of Stool Crasher and Zavaler, and tothe ting, Lifting, 


ense cn er. , tay 
pe ale Sasrew tha over the en 


ing return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his own 








HIGGANUM MFG.CORP., 


ane & PE RFECr . 


ay 


A 
re 
es 
¥ 


— 


© HILLSIDE 














AMERICAN R 


> sors £0 5. PENNOCK & SO: OCK & 
Manufacturers of 


papal 
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JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 


This Mill is warranted to 
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ke CROPS._ INCREASED! 


Wy age seldom occurs. 


ka LABOR REDUCED! 


Ever: Ay ry who does not already o a KEMP 
SPREADER should immediately investigate its advan- 
he manure pile goes much further when it is finely 
pulverized and eveniy distributed so that — p pent wi will get 
s share and not too much. The KEMP R does 
this better than is pomele by hand, and ischaheas @ load 
inside of twe minutes. Our four-wheel Spreader re- 
duces the draft one-third by the improved manner of attach- 
ing forward wheels, and for Strength and Durability it has 
reached a degree of perfection in manufacture where break- 
housands of these Spreaders are in use, 
we can furnish good reference in every State. Send for 
illustrated catalogue and book of references, 
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CHAMPION 


Before you by a Windmill 
or take the Agency for one 
investigate the me 
CHAMPION VANELESS 
Always gives satisfaction. 
Twenty years’ e rience in the 
manufacture of aa Boats, 
etc. Fae for Catalogue. 

R. J. DOUGLAS & CO. 9 
(Suecessors té Powell & Douglas), 
Wanhapnn, Ill., P.O. Box 214 


Before You Buy 


A WIND MILL, LAND y buy 
WIRE STRETCHER, PLOW SHOES, 
COMBINATION TOOLS, Etc., Etc. 

Write for Prices and Find New List to 


D. H. BAUSMAN, 


Agents Wanted. LANCASTER, PA. 













HOW TO RAISE \\ 


LARGE CROPS OF WHEAT 


HOW TO 


PREVENT WINTER KILLING 


Send your name and address, and we will mail you 
our Illustrated Pamphlet of 28 pages FREE. 


THE SEED DRILLREGULATOR CO. 
LEMONT, CENTRE CO., PA. 


Mention this paper. 





IT WILL PAY YOU 
If you a Mower or Reaper, to pur- 
chase a "BOSS Sickle Grinder. 

It will pay you if you want to handle 
a reliable Sickle Grinder and one that 
a sold at reascnable prices, to handle 

he BOSS. More Boss Sickle Grinders are 
sold every year than all others made. 

Send for Price List and Catalogue. 
ik Agents wanted where we have none. 

R. J. DOUCLAS & CO., 
(Successors to Powell & Dougias,) 
Waukegan, tilinois. P.0.Box 223. 
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Pumps, Tanks, and Wind Mill 
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Farm and Suburban 
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Catalogue and Pr ce-List free. 
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Look Out for: 


The Advertiser who has a good clerical position to 
offer, but wants you to make ‘‘a deposit of fifty dollars 
or more as a guaranty of your reliability.” 

The Lightning-rod Agent who agrees to encase a farm 
building with lightning-rods for five dollars, and subse- 
quently presents a bill for one hundred and five dollars— 
one hundred dollars for the rods, and five dollars for put- 
ting them up. 

The party who sells rights for a worthless patent pro- 
cess for curing tobacco. 

Worthless recipes for curing hog cholera and other ani- 
mal diseases. 

Swindlers who claim royalties on some patented article 
which they may find in a farmer’s possession. 

Quack Traveling Dentists who advertise to furnish a 
set of teeth fully as good as the best fora very small sum 
of money. 

Organizers of Stock Companies who have just a few 
more shares left, and are willing to let you in ‘*on the 
ground floor.” 

The *‘ Experienced Responsible Lawyer,” who says he 
“stands high in his profession,” has arecord of winning 
“ninety per cent of his cases,’ and will do your lawing 
for you on shares, 

The Railroad Scalpers who very frequently palm off 
worthless tickets as genuine upon the unsuspecting. 

The Sharpers who are advertising Australian and Rus- 
sian oats, which are no better than the so-called Bohe- 
mian oats. 


Always Bear this in Mind. 


Regular, reliable first-class physicians do not advertise 
themselves. Itis against the rules of the regular medi- 
cal profession to do this. Our readers may almost invari- 
ably therefore set down the doctor who “advertises ” his 
cases, as a charlatan and quack, and both he and his med- 
icines are to be shunned as small-pox, or any other con- 
tagious disease. If our readers will always bear this in 
mind, they will save a good many dollars, and escape 
physical maladies worse than they are already suffering 
from. When anything is the matter with you physically, 
always consult a regular practicing physician ; if possi- 
ble, some person with whom you are acquainted, 


Such a ** Friend’ to Me. 


Mr. J. F. Humphrey, Sedgwick Co., Kans., has received 
a circular letter from New York, in which the writer says 
he isa “ friend,”’ and proposes a scheme for shoving the 
queer. Hundreds of our snbscribers are receiving the 
same circular letter. Mr. Humphrey adds in his com- 
munication to us, ‘the party has evidently made a mis- 
take in trying to be such a friend to me, for I am not 
friendly to a business that is not‘ exactly legitimate.’ 
Please use the Ictter to the best advantage for rooting out 
the crime of counterfeiting.” 


** LLifesSized Portraits.’ 


Our subscribers who are forwarding us circulars re- 
ceived by them from this vicinity, offering to furnish 
“life-sized portraits free of charge,” providing they pay 
for the frames, are referred to the exposure of these “‘lib- 
eral promoters of fine art,” made in the Humbug Columns 
of the March American Agriculturist. 


‘The Missing Sermon.’’ 


Into the waste basket—that is the place for the ** Miss- 
ing Sermon, or a ‘‘ Letter of Warning and Advice to Par- 
ents,’ which the ‘‘ Lover of Souls,” or the * Silent Mis- 
sionary,”. as hesigns himeelf, is sending to our subscri- 
bers at Friendship, Md., and elsewhere. The “‘ Silent 
Missionary” closes his published appeal, which of course 
calls for the purchase of something, in this wise: ‘ Life 
is short, and as age is creeping over me I feel obliged to 
call upon you, and all desiring to do good, to give me a 








helping hand,soI may accomplish the desired end,to wit., 
the salvation of bodiesand souls.”’ Life can not be one 
minute too short for this ‘‘ Silent Missionary,” and other 
similar pious frauds who desire to ‘‘save bodies and 
souls’? in the manner indicated in this circular; indeed, 
it would bea good thing for the community at large if 
they were immediately to proceed to—that bourne from 
whence no pious fraud returns. 


A California Fraud. 


The housekeepers in San Francisco are not a little in- 
dignant over the discovery that a large amount of milk 
sold in that city is, it is alleged, made from a mixture of 
nitrate of potash, glycerine,and ‘other chemicals. The 
spurious so closely resembles the genuine article, that it 
is readily taken for it, and an analysis is necessary to 
discover the fraud, though of course the spurious article 
affords little or no nutriment. Itis reported that one of 
the parties who has been instrumental in palming off 
this bogus milk on the Pacific Slope, has come East to in- 
troduce the same in Chicago and elsewhere. 


Forty-four Questions,More or Less. 


It is now the latest dodge of medical quacks who im- 
pose upon the credulity of the unsuspecting, to adver- 
tise their nostrums under the head of some so-called 
company. Perhaps the charlatan’s name does not ap- 
pear at all, but the so-called ‘‘Company” is spread all 
over his circulars, pamphlets, etc. A subscriber sends 
us a circular letter, which he has received from one of 
these ‘‘ Companies,” which cures all diseases mankind is 
heir to, and forwards medicines ‘prepared with the 
greatest care for each case, securely packed in a plain 
box.’’ But before the medicine is forwarded, the patient 
is asked to answer the following, among 2 great variety 
of other questions propounded in the circular letter : 

What is your age? (Just as if ladies generally were 
going to answer that question | ) 

Is your partner healthy? 

Have you worked hard ? 

From what do you suffer most? 

How is your sight? 

What is your height? 

What is your weight? 

Is your tongue coated, and if so what color? 

Are your brothers and sisters healthy ? 

Do you ever have dizzy, faint, or blind spells? 

Is your hearing good ? 

After being bombarded with these and forty-four other 
similar questions, the unfortunate who may receive this 
circular letter, is finally plumply asked to tell the ““Com- 
pany” this, to wit: “‘Do you feel discouraged, gloomy, 
and melancholy at times?” If after running his eye 
down the long list of diseases of numerous kinds enum- 
erated in this circular letter, the recipient don’t feel 
‘* discouraged, gloomy and melancholy,”’ he must have a 
pretty good constitution and is not easily discomposed. 


The Patent Medicine Craze. 


Only those who have been in the drug business can be 
aware of the extent of the patent medicine craze. The 
writer has known persons who were always taking some 
kind of nostrum, and recommending it to others. When 
a new one came out—if it promised to be a sufficiently 
universal cure, it was adopted and the old one abandoned, 
and this continued year after year, with one nostrum 
after another. These persons were not among the ig- 
norant; for we have in mind an eminent judge, one 
whose opinions on all other matters were of the sound- 
est, to be infatuated upon medical matters, and who con- 
stantly took the latest nostrum. We recollect a lady, the 
childless wife of a wealthy man, who was foremost in 
every charitable work, whose life was devoted to * going 
about and doing good,” who had this mania to such a 
degree, that she would visit the drug stores in search of 
new remedies, just as other ladies visit the dry-good 
stores in search of new styles in dress goods, This good 
lady was constantly taking some nostrum and buying it 
to give to poor people. How do we account for this? 
It is very simple. These universal remedies; these 
“restorers,” and the whole host ef “ invigorators,”’ are 
merely stimulants. They are made up of well known 
tonics, especially Peruvian bark, or its active principle, 
quinine. Besides, they contain more or less alcohol, and 
are not essentially different from that seductive mixture, 
known to frequenters of the bar as “cock-tail.”” Those 
whotake these medicines regularly, indulge in a regular 
tipple. A dose (like a dram), stimulates them ; they feel 
better fora time; when the effect of this passes away, 
they take another dose, and thus, persons. who believe 
themselves totally abstinent and who would not for any 
consideration take spirituous liquors, under the guise of 
gome medical nostrum indulge in a habitual tippling. 





Medical Fashions. 

Only those who keep the run of such matters, are 
aware that there are fashions in diseases.and their al- 
leged remedies, as well as in dresses, hats, etc. Just now 
the fashionable disease for which the quacks prescribes, is 
in short, ‘* Nervous Debility,” or “* Nervous Prostration:” 
We can not say more about the circulars sent out by the 
makers of these medicines, than that they show a marked 
ability to make well persons think that they are ill, or if 
ill, to make them think that the only relief is in the par- 
ticular quack who puts forth the particular circular, 
which happens to fall into their hands, 


Cautionary Signals, 
—— 
“A Grand Biblical Contest.*’ 


A merchant in Jamestown, N, Y., sends usa circular 
which has been sent to the young people of his vicinity, 
very generally. He says: ‘ Possibly they may fulfill 
their promises, but it looks too thin to be a yard wide 
and all wool.” 





WHAT ARE THE PROMISES? 

A firm of dealers in jewelry in Philadelphia, not having 
as much business as they wish, propose to increase their 
‘already large list of customers,” to “get up a boom,” 
as it were, by means of a “‘ Grand Biblical Contest,” open 
toall. This grand B.C. is thus described: “ The ques- 
tion is as follows: ‘ Where is the word Lord first men- 
tioned in the Bible?’ The first correct answer received, 
takes asa prize*A Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch,’ 
valued at sixty-two dollars. The second answer gets ‘A 
Solitaire Diamond Ring,’ valued at forty-five dollars,” 
and soon, diminishing in value down to one dollar, to 
the number of one hundred prizes, 

THE LOSERS WIN. 

In a “Biblical Contest,” unlike other contests, those 
who do not win prizes are paid for'trying: We read: 
** Also to each contestant, no matter whether they receive 
a prize or not [we hopethe jewelry is better than the 
grammar], we intend presenting free, a set of six Heavily 
Plated Cullar and Cuff Buttons, with New Patent Lever 
Attachment, *** the same that we retail at fifty cents 
a set.” 

NOT UNCONDITIONAL, 


The circular says: ‘Each person in sending their 
[more grammar!] answer must inclose twenty cents 
(postal note preferred), to pay postage in sending pre- 
miums,” etc. Those familiar with cheap jewelry are 
aware that twenty cents (postal note if possible) will go 
a good waysin buying it, and that a set of Collar and 
Cuff Buttons which are retailed at fifty cente, may be 
sold for twenty cents and yet pay a profit. 

We look upon this as an ill-advised scheme, which 
need not be fraudulent to be pernicious. The use of the 
Bible in such a manner is in-very bad taste, to say the 
least. A contest which is decided by the order, in time, 
in which the answer is received 1s quite too much like a 
lottery, a game of chance. 





About Florida.—In answer to inquiries, 
we would repeat that we have not lost faith in Florida, 
although the severe frost of last January, and the recent 
fraudulent operations of land speculators, may have 
checked immigration in that direction. But no one 
should decide upon settling in Florida without being 
thoroughly advised as to the soil, climate and advantages 
of different localities, and especially the one chosen. The 
best course is to make personal investigation, and care- 
fully select a suitable location, before becoming a Flori- 
dian. If orange growing be the object, it will be wise to 
not only secure a favorable situation, but to count the 
cost of the land and necessary outfit (house and. other 
improvements, including the planting of a grove), as well 
as the expense of living until the business shall prove 
remunerative. Some settlers, after planting an orange 
grove, rely chiefly upon growing small fruita and vege- 
tables for means to support their families for a few years, 
Though many natives live cheaply, depending largely 
upon fish and game,a Northern family willfind living more 
or less expensive, and should not venture to settle in the 
‘*Land of Flowers’ without «sufficient ready money or 
the means to secure a maintenance. 

While refusing to advertise the varions Florida land 
schemes concocted during the past two years, we have 
always recommended those writing us_to correspond 
with the Florida Land and Improvement Company, a re. 
liable organization, with headquarters in Jacksonville, 
Florida. Colonel McClure, Editor of the Philadelphia 
“Times,” who is now in Florida, writes to his papera very 
glowing description of. some of these lands, which are 
offered at one dollar and a half per acre and upwards, and 
which Colonel McClnre says “‘are the most productive 
and intrinsically valuable lands of Florida.”) . = ° ,--« 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. SPECIAL OFFER REPEATED. i 


ped cel 

We present with this May issue the first of the 
series of Engravings of the Homes of Farmer 
Presidents, viz.: Monticello the Home of President 
Thomas Jefferson. James Parton, the American 
historian, contributes a six column paper of sur- 
passing interest regarding the rural life of Jef- 
ferson and his services to American agriculture. 
This special engraving and special descriptivn will 
be greatly prized by all our readers, and we are 
confident that their friends and neighbors will wish 
to become subscribers upon learning that these 
special features are to be furnished without extra 
cost. 

Furthermore, every subscriber who 
sends us ten cents to cover cost of mail- 
ing, will receive one of the Engravings 
printed on extra heavy paper, specially 
adapted for framing, securely packed and for- 
warded in a heavy tube specially made for the pur- 
pose. These engravings thus mounted will make 
most beautiful ornaments for the walls of prince 
or peasant’s home. They are richly worth $5.00, 
and are presented to no person except subscribers. 

Subscribers sending for this Engraving of Mon- 
ticello, mounted as described, will be served in 
the order in which their letters are received. 
Large numbers have written in advance of its 
appearance, 


For Sixty Days More. 
——— 

Our offer of the valuable and useful articles 
described in our Premium list, will be open until 
duly ist. With no money, and but little effort, 
any of these articles can be secured, and thousands 
who have already received them, have given testi- 
mony as to the ease with which they have obtained 
the requisite subscriptions to the American Agricul- 
turist, and the satisfaction they have derived from 
the possession of the Premiums. 








Homes for Home-Builders. 
pati. 

So many of our subscribers desire to have this 
elegant work again offered as a Premium, we re- 
new the offer made in the March American Agri- 
culturist, to wit.: We will present this volume as a 
Premium to any person who shall send us a new 
subscription to the American Agriculturist, English 
or German, at the regular rate of $1.50 per year, 
and ten cents extra for posting the volume if sent 
by mail. This offer will be open for thirty days. 
For full description of this volume see page 187, 
April American Agriculturist, or page 80 of the 
February issue. 





From May 1886 to May 1887. 
7 See 

As every number of the American Agriculturist 
is complete in itself, subscriptions can commence 
atany time. For example, new subsribers can be- 
gin with this May issue, and have their subscrip- 
tions continue until May next year, twelve months. 
All such subscribers will be entitled to the Special 
Engravings and Special Descriptions of Our Farm- 
er. Presidents, as they appear with the various is- 
sues of the American Agriculturist during that time. 
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“<A Most Useful and Valuable Volume. 
: For One Subscription to the American Agriculturist. ‘ 


>i WE «NEW + AMERICAN « DIGUONARY.< 


4! In this most useful work of 600 pages, a Pronouncing Dictionary of upward of 50,0004 
words is given in the first 300 pages, and in the remaining 300 pages, eighty-four subjects are 
¢ treated, abounding in information of interest and of constant value for reference, including forty- 
} five pages of engravings, illustrating Animals, Birds, Fishes, Plants, Implements, ete., 7 
The volume is well gotten up, attractively bound, and will be a treasure in any family re- 


OUR OFFER. tT 


The above described ** New American Dictionary,” willbe presented, and sent poste. 
(i paid, to any person who, within thirty days, sends us ome subscriber (or his own subscrip-'} 
tion), to the American Agriculturist, English or German, for 1886, at the regular rate of $1.50 a year. 
No other Premiums, of course, included, except Engravings of our Farmer Presidents. 
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cal Technology,’’ says: 
in Paris.”’ 


| requesting it. 


Every Subscriber Should Have This. 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST NEW SIMPLE MICROSCOPE. 


| 

| 

We have supplied many thousands of our readers with this microscope, and multitudes have 
| given unsolicited testimonials to its value, and have informed us of the delight experienced by all 
| the members of the household in using this beautiful little instrumevt. Dr. 

| known as the translator and editor of Prof. Frey’s great work on the ‘“‘ Microscope and Microscopi- 
‘“T have used this microscope for dissecting and preparing specimens, and 
find it equal to some imported ones costing from fifty to seventy-five francs (that is, from $10 to $15) 


| A full description of this beautiful and valuable little instrument will be sent post-paid to those 


OUR OFFER. 


| First, We will present one of these microscopes, delivered free, and the American Agriculturist, 
| to any subscriber, post-paid, during all of 1886, for two dollars. 
Second, We will present this microscope to any present subscriber, and deiiver it free to him, 
| who will send us two subscribers to the American Agriculturist for one year, at one dollar and fifty 
| cents each. No other Premiums, of course, included. 
Take Notice, All Subscribers.—Any person already a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist, can have one of these Microscopes delivered for One Dollar and Twenty-five cenis. | 


George R. Cutter, well 




















Bound Volumes of the American Agri- 
culturist. 


—— 

We have to say to new subscribers this year, to 
carefully preserve each issue of the American Agri- 
culturist, as tens of thousands of others have done 
before you; you will undoubtedly wish to bind 
your volumes at the end of the year. We can sup- 
ply bound copies of the American Agriculturist 
for 1885 and for the previous fifteen years at $2.00 
per volume. 30 cents added for postage when sent 


by mail. 





Contributors to this May Number. 
pial 


James Parton. David W. Judd. 


Dr. George Thurber. Dr. F. M. Hexamer. 
A. .. —. Henry Stewart. 

M. eld. Chester P. Dewey. 
, ool ‘ite. D. D. T. Moore. 
Seth Green. L. C. Root, 

L. 8. Hardin. John M. Stahl. 

Gen. Geo. W. Wingate P. H. Jacobs. 

Col. J. P. Battersby. Theodore Goodrich. 
James Webb. Mrs. Olive Wright. 
E. E. Rexford. Mark W. Johnson. 
John Gould. Josiah Hoopes. 


Miss Agnes C. Sage. 
Mrs, Lucy R. Fleming. 
Mrs. E. 8. Welsh 

Mrs. Eva M. Niles. 

Mrs. M. C. Rankin 

Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith. 


Isaac H. Fickel. 
C. G. Kleinstueck. 
John Jeanin, Jr. 

. H. Hopkins. 
Albert J. Thompson. 
Judge Wm. A. Wood. 
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Prize Essays on Plaster.—The essays 
upon Plaster were received in due time, and submitted 
to Col. D. D. T. Moore, and Mr. M. C. Weld, to award 
the prizes offered. These gentlemen, after careful perusal, 
award to Mr. Isaac H. Fickel, of West Hayden, Ohio, the 
first prize, of fifty dollars, and to Mr. L. F. Abbott, 
Lewiston, Maine, the second prize, of twenty-five dollars. 





Their report was confirmed, and the first prize essay is 
published in this number. It is valuableas giving con- 
cisely the rationale of the action of this valuable fertil- 
izer, and the second-prize essay, which is more thorough- 
ly practical in its character, will follow hereafter. 


Testing Seeds.--The Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Columbus, which last season 
tested about sixty so-called varieties of corn, offers to 
test such field seeds—notably corn, wheat, clover, timo- 
thy, etc.—as may be sent to it this spring in proper con- 
dition for the purpose. Circulars containing full par- 
ticulars as to what is required in sending seeds, may be 
obtained by addressing Experiment Station, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


A Substitute for Corn.—R. A. Whii- 
ney, Marshall Co., Minn., writes in answer to R. Mc- 
Crel’s inquiry for a substitute for corn as a food for fat- 
tening stock: ‘‘Use ground barley and oats; this is 
used extensively here, as corn cannot be successfully 
grown. For young stock and horses, use one-third bar- 
ley to two-thirds of oats. For fattening, use barley 
alone or one-third oats.’’ Barley is an excellent food for 
horses, but has much less husk tlian oats, and should be 
mixed with cut clover hay moistened. 





Flax Grown for Seed.—The breadth of 
land in flax for seed has been increasing largely of late 
years in those Western States where a deep, rich soil 
makes it possible to raise good crops without manure. 
The crop is sensitive to dry weather, hence should be in 
as early as the ground can be prepared. When raised for 
the fibre it is not an exhausting crop, but raised for seed 
it makes heavy drafts upon the soil for alkali and phos- 
phoric acid, hence the ground should be manurcd with 
ashes and bone dust, or their equivalent, in order to 
maintain its fertility. The more thoroughly the soil is 
worked, so as to get it mellow and in fine tilth, the better. 
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The Wagons of the World. 
—Primitive Vehicles, 
age 

Our purpose is to give, in a series of illustrated 
articles, a synoptical history of the principal wheel 
vehicles.used since the introduction of such modes 
of conveyance by the ancient Egyptians, In doing 
this we shall indulge in as little cireumlocution as 
possible, the object being to present, from the most 
trustworthy authorities, only such information as 
will prove interesting and instructive to the general 
reader. Hence we proceed directly to the discus- 
sion of our subject, with no attempt at fine writing, 
relying more upon the matter submitted than the 
manner of its presentation. 

As Bible students are aware, the earliest allusion 
to wheel carriages is in the Book of Genesis, where 
Pharaoh commands his prime minister, saying 
“‘Take you wagons [chariots ?] out of the land of 
Egypt, for your little ones and for your wives, and 
come.” Since this record was made, more than 
thirty-five centuries have passed away, during 
which wagons and carriages under a multitude of 
forms have been inaugurated and made of impor- 
tant service to man, for both business and pleasure. 
And during the centuries which have elapsed since 
their introduction, these conveyances have served 
as thermometers in recording the rise and fall of 
civilization. Though horseback riding was one of 





Fig. 1. —PRIMITIVE SLEDGR, 


the earliest modes of travel, we may fairly suppose 
that the first means of locomotion entitled to the 
name of a carriage, was in the form of a sledge. 
This rude mode of conveyance (the sledge, see 
fig. 1), after having undergone numerous modifi- 
cations, still used in various countries. In 
Europe, sledge is the name applied to a low kind 
of cart, but in America the word has been ab- 
breviated to a sled, or changed to a sleigh, which 
in either case involves the idea that a sliding 
vehicle is meant. In the rural districts, the farmer 
employs a machine of similar construction, called 
a stone-boat, or stone-sledge. It is usually made 
of plank, the flat under surface of which is general- 
ly forced over the ground by ox-power. Its chief 
advantage is in being more easily loaded with large 
and heavy stone than any other conveyance. 

This primitive invention, at first rude and im- 
perfect, was the iniatatory step in the art of car- 
riage building, since improved upon so wonder- 
fully. Afterward it required but little inventive 
genius to discover that, by placing this sledge upon 
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-—SLEDGE WAGON, 





Fig. 2 
rollers, rauch of the difficulty originally encounter- 
ed in its use would be obviated, and an increased 
weight moved by the same force with more ease. 
Hence a great improvement was made by exchang- 
ing the rubbing motion of the sledge for the roll- 
ing motion of a cylinder; and whether this dis- 
covery was accidental, or the studied invention of 
some early mechanic, is now of little consequence. 
But something answering the purpose of wheels 
was soon added to the sledge. On the walls of a 
temple at Luxor, in Thebes, is seen an early repre- 
sentation of the sledge, showing the germs of this 
improvement. Overthe title of ‘‘ Primitive Sledge 
Wagon ”’ (fig. 2), a reduced copy is here given, It 


exhibits a sledge elevated upon two logs, con- 
stituting what may appropriately be called an in- 











ceptive sledge-wagon. These logs were undoubtedly 
suggestive of the common axle sinee in use. The 
original mechanic needed only three logs to the 
superincumbent structure, shape the ends into 
journals, titted to a hub, when everything, for a 
practical use, would be complete. Timber for the 
axle-tree was already at hand ; sv was the material 
for wheels. Probably these wheels were at first 
nothing more than what are now designated as 
‘*pauc-wheels,”’ (originally so called, because in a 
side view they resembled the head of a drum), cut 





Fig. 3.—ARISTOTLE’S SYCTACLE. 


transversely from the tree, and having a hole made 
in the center for an axle-tree, such as are stil] ap- 
plied to the carts of semi-civilized people in these 
progressive times. 

Aristotle’s Syctacle (fig. 3), is another form of 
this improvement—the use of rollers. Although 
the mechanic of modern times agrees with him, 
yet it has been claimed by Aristotle, that the syc- 
tacle has many advantages over carts with axles 
and wheels, arguing that an axis impedes the pro- 
gress of wheel vehicles by pressure on the hub. 
As an example of early theoretical science, this 
idea has some interest taken in connection with 
our rubject.—In our next article we shall have 
somewhat to say about conveyances on real wheels. 





President Jefferson’s Home. 


The beautiful engraving of Monticello, which 
accompanies this number, is pronounced by those 
who have seen it as one of the finest works of art 
ever presented to American readers. Our sub 
scribers, and none others are presented with 
it, will understand, that by sending ten cents 
to cover the cost of mailing, each one of 
them is entitled to this superb picture, 
mounted on heavy paper, and forwarded 
post-paid in a tube specially prepared 
for the purpose. Of course, printed on heavy 
paper, the illustrations show to still better advan- 
tage, and the whole effect of the group is most 
pleasing. Mr. James Parton, the American His- 
torian, in his most interesting paper elsewhere, de- 
scribes Monticello at length. Far up the mountain, 
upon a broad plateau, appears the residence ; the 
centre top picture presents a front view, and at 
the left is seen a rear view. What is known as 
Jefferson’s mill at the right centre, was built upon 
the Rivanna River, which runs along the base of 
Monticello, and runs through the adjacent hills. 
This picturesque old mill was at one time owned 
by Thomas Jefferson. 

Just within the gate leading tothe residenceis the 
granite tomb of Jefferson (originally before its de- 
facement eight feet in hight), and with this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Here lies buried Thomas Jefferson; Author 
of the Declaration of American Independence, of 
the Statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and 
father of the University of Virginia. This tablet 
very many years ago was removed to the mansion 
for fear that relic hunters might carry it away. 
Moore’s Creek is a very picturesque stream, which 
one fords passing from the village of Charlotteville 
to Monticello. A fine view of the latter is obtained 
from this stream. Carter’s Mountis.on an adja- 
cent range to Monticello, divided from the latter 
by a wooded ravine. Fuller details of this group 
of pictures accompany the engraving, which is 





printed on heavier paper and forwarded in a tube to 
subscribers on receipt of 10 cents for mailing, 











MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 
Roozen’s Dutch Bulbs, 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, DAFFODILS, ete., are the best. 


Their Catalogue i3 the most complete one published on 
this paraest. and will appear in May. 

All orders, large or small, delivered free ‘ae 
in New York City. Send 8c. postage for I trated, Cate 
logue, and your order for bu before the middie of July, 
to the sole agents, 

DE VEER & BOOMKAMP, 
47 (formerly 19) Broadway, New York. 


EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER 


THE HALLADAY 


| ere Geared Wind Mill 


me 5 As used for 
z=— Shelling and 
Elevating 









We have had 30 
YEARS’ experience in 


IE} Meal, Cut- 
ting Hay, 


the Manufacture of 
} ae 





AL ee 


Send for Catalogue illustrating the above machin- 
ery; also Pumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ 
Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &. - 

Give depth and location of your well; Saree of water 
wanted. State also what machinery you wi 


we will er ou a special price for a the entire outfi 
thereof, able Agents wanted in all un 


1.8. Wad resighar inte oF 


NOYES’ HAYING TOOLS. 


Tor Stacking out in Fields or Mowing away in Barns, 








Save labor and money; are simple, durable, cost but little. 
No trouble to get over high beams or va the end of deep 


nds now in use. ‘000 Pulle Floor Hooks. to. 
Send for circular and designs for trac bakes baras, to 


U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co, Batavia, Kane Cos, ill, 


ecteaaas an a aa ca 
eal 
Stale utter ellore, Horee Powers, Sacks, ‘anks, 


Senex 


POULTRY, TURKEYS, PIGS, BEES, 32 


EGGS Send’ for circular before b u: sori Hote eas. 
HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, blair ES 


Desirable Farm For Sale. 


A Dairy Farm of 100 acres, six miles from Goshen, New 
York, together with severa cows, farm furniture, house- 
hold furn at a bargain, or it will he 

for unincumbered city y Property. This Dairy 
Form is within one mile of u Creamery ; within one mates 4 
a beautiful village,and within a mile anda grieser 
railroad depot. There is a splendid academy in the aa 
and a school- ~ close ~ ge T peng are excellent scigeners : 
leasant surroundings generally. Within less th 
ante te located the > beautiful ®Gienmere Lake, a plea-an os 
sort for posting, bathing. fishing, etc, This property will 
be disposed o a bargain, and for the simple reason, that 
at present it a not a@ profitable investment for the ay 
owners. The soilis —_ ind very nnn for eitlier 
grazing or for crops.. House is in wre conditi cman 
e farm, and all for 


senoee 2 eguize some little repairs. A stream 
thro i a it. pang ve 

one W iS Godlee a 100acres 

in the city, who would like to, have & county h a Dis- 








ture, etc., will be sold 





tance from New York, about 6 miles. A 
A.8 SIDMAN, 26 Broad St. ot 
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Mr. S. M. Pettengill has sold the good will of 
the Newspaper Advertising Agency, doing business in 
this cig, under styleof S. M. Pettengill & Co., to Mr. 
dames H. Bates, so a enterprising partner. In 
announcing this change Mr. Pettengil! says: ‘I cannot 
closemy business connection witb the press of more 
than thirty-seven years’ duration without heartily 
thanking you for your uniform confidence, kindness and 
courtesy, which you have ever shown me, which shall 
be a cherished memory as long as life shall last." Mr. 
Bates, who is a gentleman of great energy, continues the 
business at 41 Park Row. 


Carp.—P. Thorson, Winneshiek Co., Iowa. 
The carp is thought by many to bea good table fish, but 
itis not very good in the presence of such fishes as striped 
bass, black bass, shad, perch, pickerel, and others we 
might name, to say nothing of trout, salmon, and many 
of the sea-fishes with which our sea-coast markets are 
usually weil supplied. It will compare favorably with 
the Buffalo-fish and cat-fish among fresh water, and 
with cod and haddock among salt water fishes. It is an 
excellent food fish, may be made palatable by good cook 
ing, and is excellent boiled, mildly pickled with vinegar 
and spices, and served cold. It might no doubt be raised 
in ponds that never freeze to the bottom, with profit as 
= north as Iowa. The sexes are distinguished by their 
orm. 


Messrs. Lord & Thomas, of Chicago, whose 
success as advertising agents has been phenomenal, are 
about to move into new quarters at 45 Randolph street, 
where entire floors have been specially fitted up for their 
business, which employs sixty clerks, and covers the 
whole country like a net-work of wires. 





Organinntion of Creameries. — 
A. G. Bradish, Orange Co., Vt. We know of no organi- 
zation of creameries similar to the National Butter, 
Cheese and Egg Association in New York or Penusy!- 
vania. There are mavy creameries under the manaze- 
ment of individuals or boards representing patrons, but 
no general associations. 


Certificates of Value..—Last March we alluded 
to the worthlessness of many of the certificates which are 
printed of medical nostrums, etc. While many of these 
certificates are valueless, there are very many that are 
valuable. For example, Messrs. Nash & Brother, manu- 
facturers of the Acme Harrow, publish a pamphlet con- 
taining thousands of reliable Soaieosiale from forty- 
eight Statesand Territories; they furthermore write us 
that they have ten thousand more in their possession, 
which they have not as yet published. 





_MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





Mention this paper in writing to advertisers. 











The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 

nited States, for ill fon and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’ re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 


MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


CHESHIRES A Specialty. 


At the last State Fair, there was the largest show of 
Cheshires ever made. Five of the eight premium Cheshires 
were bred by me. The other three came from stock I had 
sold. A far better record is the fact that in eight years I 
have shipped 1% times to men I had sold to before. Out- 
weigh auy breed at 9 months. . W. DAVIS 

Secretary Cheshire Swine Club. Oneida, ene 





VICTORIES 





‘G31VNOINN 








Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and es. 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 








@” FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send rt a sample copy of our 

s I-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN B CUL- 

? with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 

mentsin Hiv Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 

» Section lowe y exes, a books and journals, 

pe to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 

ed. ery send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
Pure and Bees 





sortment 
Gas. F; MUTH A SON, Cincinnay O 
wtdinns ‘stampe. Circulars sent on application. = 





TO MEET A CRYING WANT 








| May, 





we have organized a Special Department and place at YOUR ser- 
vice, all of OUR resources in first quality Ready-made Clothing, for 


Men, Youth, Boys and Children. 


We will furnish FREE, upon re- 


quest, reference samples with measure blanks and instructions How 


to Order. 


By our plan the consumer deals directly with the manufacturer. Best materials and workmanship 
may be depended upon, and fair prices are guaranteed 

We are the most extensive Clothing Manufacturers in the Country, and have large Retail Ware- 
rooms at 144 to 148 Clark St., Chicago, Ills.; 115 to 128 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.; Corner of Wis- 
consin and East Water Sts., Milwaukee, Wis.; 76 and 78 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio ; 910 and 912 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address 


BROWNING, KING & CO., 


406 to 412 Broome St., New York, 








PROF.CHS.LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the 7 Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella ; Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of theRed Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, &c., &c., says: 

‘LIEBIG CO’S COCA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of trashy 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent 
remedy. I am thoroughly conversant with iis 
mode of preparation and know it to be not only a 
legitimate pharmaceutical product,butalso worthy 
of the vs commendations it has received in all 
parts of the world. It containsessence of Beef, 
Coca, Quinine, Iron and Calisaya, which are dis- 
ontved in pure genuine Spanish Imperial Crown 

erry. 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Drepeetin, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with 
weak kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 

HEB MAJESTY’S FAVORITE COSMETIC CLYCERINE. 

Used by Her al Highness the;Princess of Wales 
and the Matting ron the Skin, eee fees. 
tions,Chapping,Roughness. #1.00. Of druggists. 

LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsa- 


parilia, is guaranteed as the best Sarsaparilla in 
he market, 


N. Y. Depot 38 MURRAY STREET. 


The Craig Folding In- 
cubator and Brooder (com- 
bined) is the cheapest and 
best. Will hatch from 1,200 

to 1,500 chicks per year, worth as broilers from ry to 
$12 per dozen. Pleasant and profitable at all sea- 


sons. No cost or experience to operate. Holds 100 


e ges. Price 
3 {2°06 ' 
ce CHICKS BY «3 
one can raise 


afew chickens. An absolute success. Perfect imitation 
of the hen. Nolamps toexplode. Ten hens will pay $200 
profit per year. Incubators in use. Gives universal 
Satisfaction. Send 4 cents for new 82-pp. book 
on poultry, incubators, brooders, diseases, reme- 


ce ST EA 


Pra Itry Book, | 


zoo pages; beautiful COLORED P 
PLATE; engravings of nearly all > 
kinds of fowls; plans for poultry 5 
houses; how tocaponize; informa- 











tion aboutincubators. Descriptions If 
the breeds, and where to buy §& 
them. Eggs from beststock at $1.50 § 


ook sent for x: 


; itting. Book ts. % 
FASSOGIATED FANCIERS — 
S. Eighth St., Phslade 


ALAS 








Guernseys and Jerseys. Herdregistered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. ie 3 Stock for saie Send stamp 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to pesitey ever 
G25 per ye Splendidly illustrated. 





ryear. Also the American 

u ry Yard, the only weekly 
per devoted entirely to poultr 
aedenah ie td Bot 

papers for $2.00. samp)? copy 

of both mailed on receipt ““¢ 8 


cents in tage stamps. 
Address 4H. H. STODDARD, Hantronp, Cr. 








Sr~tADG’S 

nN _ 
CALF FEEDER. 
This NEW article is appreciated and 
approved by all progressive Farmers 
and Stock Raisers. The calf sucks its 
food slowly, ina mperfectty natural 
way, tiriving as well as when fed on 

its own mother. Circulars Free. 

ss] THEWS, 

218. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


TWH BEST CATTL. FASTENING! 


M 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION ! 


Ton only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 








sands in use. Jllustrated circular free. Address, 
BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


and COWS prevented suck- 
CA | i kK ing each other, also SELF 
SUCKING, by Rice’s Patent 


Weaner, used by all Stock Raisers. Price by mail, post- 
paid. For Calves till 1 year old, 55c.; till 2 years old, 80c.; 
older, $1.12. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 


H. C. RICE, Farmington, Conn. 


Chester White, Yorkshire, 
Berkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
nas in their purity. Lincoln, 
Hampshire wn. ut! 
Down sheep and Scotch Collie 
Shepherds specialty. Send for 
© cir. and prices. T. Walter & Sons, 
West Chester, Pa. (Come see us, 

















| BREEDING STOCK 


teem, 
RIDGEWAY. | 
ORLEANS CO.| 


* NEW YORK - 











HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


The simplest, best and most practical and durable in the 
world. Patented Feb. 9, 1886. ice only $2.50. Also new 
patent Ant, Mole, Gopher, Ground-Squirrel and 

PRAIRIE-DOG EXTERMINATORS. 
Warranted to beat anything of the kind in America. Send. 
for circulars. Address the Inventor and Manufacturer, 

J. C. MELCHER, O’Quinn, Fayette Co., ‘I'exas. 


REMEDIES FOR 


orse Diseases 


Prepared by 
PROF. J. A. GOING, 
For seven years Veterinary Editor of THE Spirit oF 
THE TIMES. 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 

Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cougu Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 


rominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Baile 
aceon Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 88 Hanover Sts 
Providence, R. I.,T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 N. Main St.; 
Worcester, Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Wm. Cc. Ru mp 
Park St.; Richmond, Va., S. S. Cottrell & Co.,1 Main 
St.; Wilson, N. C., E. M. Nadal & Co.; Louisville, Ky., R, A. 
Robinson & Co., 528 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. A. Mellier 
709 Washington Ave.; Cleveland, O., Dr. F. 8. Slosson 228. 
Superior St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley and J. A. 
jg et Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, & Co.; Chicago, IIl., 
8. Taylor & Co., 181 K. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn., Noyes 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont., R. 8. Hale & Co.; Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 

These remedies are e2ch put upin tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 Yad package. Circulars with ful} 
directions enclosed. Address, 

PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 988, New York City. 
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BUREAU CREAMERY. 

a It makes the most and best butter. 

&2~ Uses the least ice, and saves the most labor._gf 

Hundreds have discarded deep setters and adopted the 
Bureau. Highly endorsed by leading Dairymen. 


DONT BUY ANY PANS, CANS OR CREAMERS, 


or send your milk tothe factory, until you have sent "tor 
our large illustrated circulars and price lists. 


THE FERGUSON M’F’G. CO., Burlington, Vt. 


REAM GATHERING. «i 


description of this system of butter 

making, together with illustrations 
and descriptions of cream gathering cans, 
refrigerator and hauling cans, plans for 
creameries, and other information of great 
value to any one about to start butter mak- 
ing on the cream _ he thering system, or de- 
siring to make a c —— from the present 
system of dairying, will be sent free upon 
eet to Chas. P. Willard & Co., 280 

ichigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 








ge” MOSELEY’S “BG 


OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


ANDREFRICERATOR 


Thick walls and Double Air Space. 
Positively no sediment drawn with either 
cream or anilk. » . li i ake 


MOSELEY& PRITCHARD Mfg.Co, 


Send for Circulars to the manufac’rs, CLINTON, Iows. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


CREAMERY 


Write at once for circulars 
and special offer to first pur- 
chaser. Address 

Delaware County Creamery Co., 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


‘ee MILK BOTTLES 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 


Adapted for the Delivery of Milk 
in all Cities and Towns. 


A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 

A. V. WHITEMAN, 
A. A. 

72 Murray St., 

NEW YORK. 


CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY. 


Makes more Butter than or other process. 

Calls for less labor and ice. raise all the 

eream without ice. Automatic Butter 

Workers, Churns, etc, One at Wholesale. 

AGENTS LINCOLN GO. for, “nteeiel 

WwM. E. y »» Warren, Mass., 
d Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


CREAMERY 


(FOR BEST BUTTER) 


= SIMPLEST & BEST. 


BUTTER WORKER! 


Most Effective and Convenient. 
Seven Different Sizes. 


Also Power Workers 
Butter Printers, Shi; Boxes, 
&c. Send for circular. Ag’ts Wanted 


A. H. RE 




































EID 
26 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








= Plans of Creameries and Cheese Factories, 


Free on application to BURRELL & WHITMAN, LITTLE FALLS, N.Y., U.S.A., 
Manufacturers of all the latest and most im roved MACHINERY and APPA- 
RATUS for the manufacture of both BUTTER and CHEESE, and all kinds of 
Dairy Supplies and Furnishings. Send for Elegantly Illustrated Catalogue. 


CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPA- Lever used.”—G. W. Partridge, of Buffalo, N. 
RATING or MILK MACHINES, War- Y.:—“ Have had trade that I could never get 
ranted THE BEST, either for SMALL for cream raised under the old system.” 
DAIRIES or LARGE CREAMER- ALL OF OUR APPARATUS, such 
TES. The ONLY SYSTEM of extract- as Centrifugal Machines, Gang Presses, Vats, 
ing the Cream from Milk, that can be advan- Boilers and Engines, etc., and also Seamless 
tageously employed where the Cream-Gather- Bandage, Cheese-Box Hoops and Rims, Butter 
ing plan is practiced. These machines take out Boxes,Annatto Seed,Annattoine,Rennets,etc., 
EVERY PARTICLE of cream from the are either MANUFACTURED OR IM- 
milk immediately after it is drawn from the PORTED BY US. We guarantee QUA L- 
cow, thus furnishing the best quality, and 1T Y, and a8 we are Hands, we make 
leaving the skim-milk pure and sweet. LOWER PRICES than others. 

Regarding these machines in the manufac- Use only the DANISH RENNET EX- 
ture of COMMERCIAL CREAM, for TRACT, BUTTER and CHEESE 
making Ice Cream, Charlotte Russe, etc., Isaac COLOR furnished by us. Call on our AUs 
oan of Cohoes, N. Y., says :—“‘The best cream THORIZED AGENTS in all Dairy Districts. | 

: ROME,N.Y., Patent Gang Presses 
arantee our 
the eae t to use goods AP sapennrvehe | and Hoops, Vate, et etc., and Depot 
of us—free from all claims on ac- — bony 
count of patents from any parties. P DET oes ee Cream 
whomsoever. — Separating Machin 

We_ welcome visitors to our WYANDOTTE, MICH., All Box 
Model Cri ery, q Material, Barrel Hoo Thin 

eam Stock Farms. ome a Lininn elo. 


our Improved Silos, e' 
FOUCREEEOS. N. Y.. Boilers 








Rie factories are located as fol- 





Try curd Mills, ete 

LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. a — ete 

RTE SAS DT, ee ce SUNDERLAND, VT. Batter Pack- 
and Central Manufactory and ages, Boxes, 

epot, also Laboratory for Dea- Lite IN MIDDERVILLE, 

eh xtract, Butter Co or,Chee: 
Color, and d Rennet Powder. Also, Exclusive manufacturers and sole owners of patents N. Y., Connotea for the manu- 
Stock Farms and Silos. pertaining thereto facture of Glenside butter. 


Address, BURRELL & WHITMAN Little Falls, N. Y., U. S.A. 


A FACT 


THAT THE 





Are used by more fine butter makers and stock breeders than 
any other apparatus, because they have ptoved to make the 
largest quantity and best quality of butier with least labor and exe 

. pense, They surpass everything in the Cream Gathering System. LARGELY IM- 
ITATED BUT NOT EQUALED. Has both Top and Bottom Skimmers. Cream drawn first 
or last. No danger of sediment. Thick walls with dead air space. Used with or without ice, SIX GOLD MEDALS and 
SEVENTEEN SILVER MEDALS awarded for superiority of process and product. Davis Swine Caurns, Eureka and 
SkINNER’s BuTTER WORKERS, CARRIERS, Prints,and fall line of Creamery eupplies. Send for circulars giving facts and 
references sustaining these claims. WERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

20 caaemnianinaail 


SPAINS? Star Churns, Rapid. Toe, MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 








ce Cream Fuoceere 
made of CEDAR. 








CHURNS, "220; tert sted cirealar and prices. SCRIBNER’S 
LUMBER 
AND 





LOG BOOK. 


Over One Million Sold, Most complete | book of its 
kind ever Ublished. Gives m mesearement 1 kinds of 

Lumber, Logs, , Scantling; c¢ oneal cuatente of 
square wry! round Timber; hints jw lumber dealers ; wood 
measure d of circular saws 5 e of saws; cord-wood 
tables; deifin ng trees; growth if trees; Jand mm 

wages, interest, stave and heading polts,e ete: 
Standard book “Througho out the United States f.nd Canada 
Get the new illustrated edition of 1 sk your book- 
seller for it. Sent post-paid for 89 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 288, Rochester, N. Y. 


ee eet neem 
and. Railroad. business. 
Let here and earn good 
‘Whole cost earned 
bal A a rewat — 
seven Le Eo Aoence eoet 


g. ee yaruane G00 a for leading Tel 
ph and Railroad Cos. Over 2,000 graduates at bay yng 
for s Grow ars. 


LENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 





“EASIEST. 
sw? QUICKEST 


ntrod ere there’s no A One churn 
po at ie Teuale. and Favorite neater Worker 


ree. First come, first served. 


CORNISH, | CURTIS & GREENE, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 


A rs ONONDAGA F 
DAIRY AND TABLE SALT. 

rest, Strongest, Best and Cheapest Salt made. 
Warranted as pureasany. Triumphant Every- 
where.—At Buffalo in the State test of 67; at the 

A — York Butter and Cheese Exchange test "75; 
t the Milwaukee Grand Union tak: 
ing all the leading premiums and swee takes met 
IGAN 


thorough teaching 























x one, tying its rival on that, Over four 
Ty etitors. Sole manufacturers, . the - 
DAIR RY SALT CO., oo Address. 


J. W. BARKER, S racuse, N>Y. 
CARDS. Hidden Names, etc., 1 ,prett 


13 lots, Auto. ‘Album hand si 
0. A. BRAINARD, Higganum, Ct. 


for tor entaleoee by 
EMPIRE PAINT & ROOFING COn 180 Race 8 


Reet eoen nae 
0 0. 
Price bee DAVID MeRENN AM 


Chi Li 
and Water pi, Dart 















hither “ty 


BO and present, all 10cts. 
andkerchief, for $1. 
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<= POULTRY, INCUBATORS, WIEE FENCING, ETC,—2-— 





LOOK! 
The “Standard,” 
GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING 


POULTRY FENCE 


Neatest, Cheapest, and Best. Put up in rolls of 150 
Lineal Feet. 
Price of2-in. Mesh, No. 19 Wire, width, $ft.,4ft., 5 ft.,6 ft., 
r roll, $8.95, $5.26, $6.56, $7.90. Lawn and Farm Fencing, 
Fiatchers, Brooders, ‘ortabie Poultry Houses. Everything 
for the Poultry Yard and Kennel. Illustrated Catalogue for 
1886, sent on receipt of 10 cts. Price Lists free. Address 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Formerly 422 West St. 28 Vesey Street, N. Y. City. 


AERA US Th TT IA ao AEN Scie YE Rm 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE- 
LIST OF THE 
Light and Dark Brahmas, Buff and Partri Cochins, 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Gold-laced Seabright Ban- 
tams, and Yellow Fantail ms. Enclose stamp. Ad- 
dress PHILANDER WILLIAMS, Taunton, Mass. 
ees FOR MAN RG, from F- —t 4 Ere. 

) 2. per 13, $5. per 40. 
MISS HC WILLIS, Box 413, Saratoge Springs, N.Y. 
YANDOTTE EGGS. 18 for $2.; 39 for = Brown Leg- 
rst 


horn, 13 for $1.; 39 for = . From -Class stock. 
Packed to go any distance. C. W.SMITH, Greeneville,Conn. 


s WA ANTE ECCS. 
ccs best Land and RR owls. 2... Shepherd §s- 
Prices low. Catalogue free. Gauiple large illustrated 
Poultry Monthly Magazine 10c. Address 

C. H. THOMPSON, Wadleys Falls, N. H. 




















OR SALE.—Pure bred B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. 
socks, Spentete, W.C.B.Polish. Also s. Send stomp 
‘or prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, Tioga Co.,N.Y. 
DOLLAR PER SETTING. — EGGS from 
choice, Pure Bred P. Rocks,Houdans, Brown 
Leghorns and B. R. Games. Address, 
A. M. CAREY, Selin’s Grove, Pa. 
$10 BEQN2E and GARE GANSETT TUR- 
« Bred 14 years for size and plumage. 
2% per cent off if ordered now. Bunker on Turkey 
25c. W. CLIFT, Hadlyme, Ct. 
HITE LEGHORNS—THE CHAMPION LAYERS— 
Eggs, = er 13. Also, choice L. Brahma, Houdan, 
Silver Py or and P. Rock Eggs, at $2 per 13. Circular 
free. A. J. P v 





Elm Tree Poultry Yards, Rye, N. Y. 
IGH-CLASS Poul 


and Pigeons. Prize Langshans, 

Wyandottes, P. cks, Javas, Leghorns, Houdans, 

Hee acks, and oY a 8, —y ener. Rese for 
ching a specialty a er 13. urke 8, $5a doz. 
Te VANDERHOVEN, Rahway New Jersey. 


Dozens SILVER GREY. THE BEST ALL PUR- 
ose Fowl. Ege as for 13. Fowls forsale. W.C. 
B. Polish, $2.00 for18. JOHN'L. RICE, Rensselaerville,N.Y. 





E%s from Standard Wyandottes, P. Rocks, B.C. B. Leg- 


horns, at farmers’ prices. Descriptive Circular free. 
Dr. F. W. CARPENTER & BRO., West Rupert, Vt. 


W JANDOTIE and P. Rock Eggs, 10 cts. each ; 9 Bronze 
Tarkey Eggs, $8. Money Order Office, a. N.J. 


A. LEIDA, Delaware, 
OHIO POULTRY JOURNA 


DAYTON, OHIO. fia 

year. Finely illustrated. 
Will send both JournaL and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
1 year for $1.60. Sample copy only Sc. in stamps. 


SHELLBONE FOR POULTRY. 


A mixture of Pure Bone and Ground Oyster Shells. All 
ultry need it. 25 pounds, $1.00 ; 50 pounds, $1.75, 
y freight. samples, 10c. mail. 
T. H. BOCK, CRISFIELD, MARYLAND. 


EGGS ' HATCHING. 


Prize Winning 
Strains of Pure Bred 


Plymouth Rocks, 
Light Brahmas, 
Buff Cochins, 
Pekin Ducks. 
oS Seueaemvaltey } peak, 
eler 8 mprov an 
Modernized by CE 















setting of Kegs. This book 
complete ever published, and suits 

once the plain poulterer, who must make the busi- 
pay, and the chicken fancier, whose taste is for 
and strange, bright birds. This 
same illustrations as Tegetmeier’s, 
t colors. Loffer it for sale for 35e. a copy. 

Send for illustrated circular and price list of segs. 
Address, J. E. id, 


EGCS for HATCHING 


From 90 of the choicest Land 
and Water Fowls divided in 50 separate 
flocks. The Pou in Ohio. 
For full description of my building, yards 
and fowls, etc., send 8 one cent stamps and 
get the finest illustrated and ptive 
catalogue 







ever published. Size 8x11 inches. 


pages. . GAMMERDIN 
4 ? COLUMBUS. O10. 
Mention American Agriculturist. 








SEOGWICK STEEL WIRE FENGE 
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Is the best general purpose wire fencein use, Itisastr 
injure stock. It willturn dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well as horses and cattle, 
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4 bs. Don't 
werk witheat bar best fence 





ong ne 


for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Railroads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, Ronom 


lots and Cemeteries. Covered with rust-proof paint, or made o 


galvanized wire, as preferred. 


last a life-time. Itis better than boards or barbed wire in every respect. Give it a fair trial i it = 
wear itself into favor. The Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and steel wire, defy a 

competition in lightness, neatness, strengthand durability _We make the best, cheapest and —_ 
working all-iron automatic or gelf-gpening gate, and the neatest cheap iron fences now made. 


The best Wire Stretcher, Cutting P. 
Hardware Dealers, or 


SEDGWIC 





iers and Post Augers. For prices and particulars ask 
address, mentioning paper, 
K BROS., Richmond, ind. 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 300 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reena 


PRESTON’S STANDARD WYANDOTTES. 





15 Grand Breeding Pens for 1886 EGGS from two Pens of Finest Exhibition Stock, headed by Earl and SP wan at $5.00 


per 18; $10.00 per 39. EGGS from 10 other Pens of Good, Pure Breeding Birds, fairly marked, at $3.00 per 13; $5.00 per 


6. Also, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES—The Next Great Boom. 


EGGS $5.00 per 18. No discount. Our Two El 
tion of 


eet Wyandotte Circulars cannot be equalled for their magnificent collec- 
yandotte illustrations. Send 2c. stamp for it. GEO.A.PRESTON, D.L.& W.R.R. Ticket Agt.,Binghamton,N.Y. 





Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
ExXos Ringer, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 

No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that close with the 
joints in the flesh, and produce 

soreness of the nose. 
The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 





CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 
coe eam ARORA C= 





Only Single Ring Ever Invented That 

Closes =e rane ofthe Nose. 
rown's iptl ing. 

andtrey Groove liptical Rings? 

This is the only Single Ringer ever invented 
|} that closes on the outside of the nose. It 
overcomes a serious defect in all triangular 
and other rings which close with the joints 
together in the flesh, causing it to decay and 
to keep the hog’s nose sore. 
the above cuts. 











JERSEY RED, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 


CHINA and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 
individual merit. Cotswold. South- 
down, and Oxford Down Sheep and 
Lambs. Scotch Colley Shepherd 

- Dogs, and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 
= Catalogue and prices on application. 
ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ohio Improved Chester 
The best Hogin the world. Not 

subject to Cholera. Sold 788in 1885. 

"| Lwo weighed. lbs. 
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PURE GERMAN CARP 


Now ready for sale for stocking. ponds. Breeders a specialty. 
They will spawn in June. Buy only the pure—Hybrids are 
worthless. Write at once for Pode list. 

C. S. MEDARY, 145 Broadway, New York City. 


University of the State of New York. 


ican nar 
Jesy el golege 


141 West 54th St, NEW YORK CITY. 


The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 


SESSION (886-87. 
The regular course of Lectures will commence in October, 
1886. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


A book devoted entirely to PiLymournu 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
Leenorns, another on Brown LEGHORNS. 
a book on curing PouLTRY DISEAsEs, an 
another entit How to FEED Fowt.s. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Sropparp, Hartford, Ct. 


Fine Bred Dogs, Fowls, Fancy Pigeo 
D OGS and other Pet aesoke” Cireular res. 
E. MAURER, 464 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 




















THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard Apparatus of the 
World for Hatching and Raising Poul rye It is 
= and easy to manage, Absolutely reliable, Perfectly 
se 


-regulating, and never ails to hatch. 
PERFECT HATCHER CO., 


513 Coll Ave., El e 
Be sure and eH be this oor Mimnire, News ork 


8 paper. 





BEST 


INCUBATOR 


ON EARTH. 
No Batteries, Springs, or 
clock work. The only. per- 
fect and _reliable self-regu- 
ting Hatcher in tho 
world. For catalogue or in- 
formation, address 


THEANDREWS HATCHER (0., 


- ; Elmira, N. Y. Awarded ist 
Premium at Fairs wherever shown. 


HALSTED’S PERFECTED CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS 


— Breosers. 

e leading ma- 
chines throughout 
the world, Positive- 
ly Automatic.Send 2- 
cent stamp for illus- 
Zi trated circular to 


Centennial M’f’g. Co., 
Bx. 10, Rye, N. Y. 
Halsted’s Book on Artificial Incubation and Incu- 

bators, 135 es, 100 illustrations. Post-paid, 75 cents. 

THE COLD-WATER DIP. (THYMO-CRESOL.» 
A very highly concentrated, non-poisonous fluia—mixes 

pone with cold or warm water—the simplest, safest, surest 

cure for 






Mange, Scab, all Insect Pests, all Skin troubles and meny 
other Diseases of Live Stock. Recommended by many 
prominent Breeders. See circular, sent on application. 

T. W. LAWFORD & CO., Baitimore, Md 


ARNESS. Hand Made. Best Oak Leather, $8.50, $10, 
a; ee $18.00, $16. — Rete. #0, $25, -. Shipped sub- 
0 approval. -page Catalogue free. one. 
Kine & Co., Rage, Manufacturers, Owego, N.Y. 





EEE PRISE POULTRY YARDS. 


Piymoeuth Rock: ~ a 
Males and Females, (’8 hatch: at Low > 
f 1.25 perl3s 26, $2.00. Stamp for 
4 8S. K. WoRRELL, Fort Washington, Pa. 
ERTL NN A ET ET A LA TT TT RE 
a . 
Wyandottes, P. Cochins, White 
and Brown Leghorns, Lt. Brahmas and Pekin Ducks. My 
stock is as fine as can be found in the U.S. EK at reason- 
able prices. W. C. MCMANUS, Fulton Rock Co., Wis. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


THROUGH THE 
ellowstone Park 


ON HORSEBACK, 


By GEN, GEORGE W. WINGATE. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED, 


A most fascinating work, describing seenes and 
{ncidents in this interesting region, in a manner 
which can not fail to delight the reader, and giv- 
ing most valuable information to the many who, if 
they can not see for themselves, will gladly learn 
what the writer tells them of the wonderful Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

CONTENTS. 


The Yellowstone Park and How to Reach it.— 
The Railroad Journey.—Bozeman.—Fort Ellis.— 
Our Outfit and Departure.—Camp Life.—The Ride 
to the Park.—The Mammoth Hot Springs.—East 
Falls of the Gardner.—The Middie Falls of the 
Gardner.—Green River and Obsidian Cliffs.—The 
Norris Basin.—Gibbon Cafion and Falls.—Forks of 
the Firehole River.—The Great Geysers.—The Ride 
to the Cafion.—The Great Caiion of the Yellow- 
stone.—The former Inhabitants of the Park.—The 
Madison Basin.—An Elk Hunt.—The Continental 
Divide and Henry’s Lake.—The Cattle Ranges.— 
Game.—Outfit.—Flora of the Park.—Altitudes of 
the Park. 


CLOTH, 12mo. 


Prolits 10 Poultry. 


Useful and Ornamental 
BREEDS, 


--AND THEIR— 


Profitable Management. 


EDITED BY 


T. M. FERRIS. 


A thoroughly practical work, being personal experience 
from various sources, applicable to the surroandings—the 
climate, nearness to market, neighbors, etc.—of 


POULTRY KEEPERS IN ALL SECTIONS. 


Valuable to the Novice and to the old Poultry man, to 
the Poultry Fancier as well as to the Raiser of Eggs, Broil- 
ers or Table Fowls for Market. Special attention is be- 
stowed upon 


HOUSES AND CONVENIENT APPLIANCES 


and upon practically useful and profitable details, rather 
than upon raising of Fancy Poultry. 

The experience of poultry raisers is multifarious. No 
one person’s knowledge covers the whole range of experi- 
ences. The present volume is intended to supply a want in 
poultry literature which can only be compassed by the com- 
parison of the views of many. The results have been, iu 
some cases, previously chronicled, in others, now presented 
for the first time to the public. 

Our country extends over a region reaching from the polar 
circle to the tropics ; throughout almost this whole extent, 
poultry are raised with profit, and the editor believes that 
no poultry raiser, between Alaska on the North, and Florida 
and Texas on the South, can peruse this volume without 
profit, while for the novice in poultry raising, it will furm a 
convenient and useful hand-book. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRIGE, POST-PAID, $1,00. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Bridle Bits. 


A TREATISE ON 


PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 


By COL. J. 0. BATTERSBY. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


A valuable little work on horsemanship, and the horse’s 
mouth, by an accomplished horseman and experienced 
cavalry Officer. It is full of information for every owner 
or-lover of a horse. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


Farm Implements and 
Machinery. 


AND THE 


Principles of their Construction and Use: 


WITH EXPLANATIONS OF THE 


Laws of Motion and Force as Applied 
on the Farm, 


WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





By JOHN J. THOMAS. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


This work has been most ¢arefilly revised by the 
author. It is much enlarged,;and a great part has been 
re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 
number over-three hundred, There.is. not an agricultural 
writer that could be named more respected than John J. 
Thomas, or one whose judgment and freedom from per- 
sonal bias in. discussing. new implements could be more 
implicitly relied upon. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


IRRIGATION 
Farm, ganda, ahd Orchard. 


By HENRY STEWART, 


Cwil and Mining Engineer, Member of the Civil Engineers’ 
Club of the North-west ; Author of “ Shepherd’s 
Manual,” ete. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 
NEW EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


This work is offered to those American Farmers, 
and other cultivators of the soil, who, from pain- 
ful experience, can readily appreciate the losses 
which result from the scarcity of water at critical 
periods. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


CAPE COD CRANBERRIES. 


By JAMES WEBB. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

A valuable Hand-book by asuccessful Cultivator 
of Cranberries, who thoroughly understands the 
subject upon which he writes. 

ConTENTs : Frontispiece, Early Black Cranberry. 
—Preface.—How to Select a Bog.—Clearing and 
Turfing.—Ditching and Draining. — Grading and 
Leveling. — Sanding and Plowing.—Diking and 
Flowing.—Varieties of the Cranbe ppg the 

and Shi g the 








Insects and Weeds.—Gathe: n 
Crop. —Some Statistics of Cranberry Culture. 


PAPER COVERS. PRICE, pees: 49 CENTS. 


Oo. JUDD COMPANY, 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres'’t. 
761 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOW TO. PLANT 
WHAT 10 DO. WITH THE CROPS.. 


WITH OTHER VALUABLE HINTS FOR THE 


FARM, GARDEN, ANS ORCHARD. 


By MARK W. JOHNSON, 
ILLUS TRATED. 

CONTENTS: Introduction ~ Preliminary Remarks; Times 
for Sowing Seeds. Covering Seeds.—Field Crops.—Garden 
or Vegetable Seeds.—Sweet Herbs, Ete.-Tree Seeds.— 
Flower Seeds.—Fruit Trees.— Distances Apart for Frvit- 
Trees and Shrubs.—Profitable Farming.—Green or Manur- 
ing Crops.—Root Crops.—Forage Plante.—What to Do with 
the Crops.—The Rotation of Crops.—Varieties.—Bird Seeds. 
—Standard Garden Seeds.—Standard Field Seeds. 

PAPER COVERS. PRICE, POST-PAID, 60 CENTS. © 


HOG-RAISING & PORK-WAKING. 


By RUFUS BACON MARTIN. 


| ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS: The Swine Ind Industry.—Popular Breeds 
of Swine.—Breediug.—Young Pigs or Shoats.— 
Feeding.—Experiments in Fattening Swine.—Dis- 
eases and their Treatment.—Hog Cholera.—Con- 
struction of Pig Pens.—Summary. 


PAPER COVERS. PRICE, POST-PAID, 40 CENTS. 





IN PRESS, 


The American Merino. 


FOR WOOL AND FOR MUTTON. 


A Practical Treatise on the Selection, Care, Breed- 
ing, and Diseases of the Merino Sheep — 


-—IN— 


ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED SPE 


By STEPHEN 

A practical and most valuable work on the ain 
care,-breeding, and diseases of the Merino sheep, in all 
sections of the United States., Itis a fall and exhaustive 
treatise npon this one breed of sheep, and will bewel- 
comed by all having any interest.in sheep .bnsbandry, 

ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH,.12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


THE PERCHERON HORSE. 


IN AMERICA. 


BY M. C. WELD. 


IN FRANCE. 


BY CHARLES DU HAYS. 
CLOTH, 12mo. . PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


OUR RURAL CATALOGUE. —_2°= 77 


(SA A SE TC TD 
Describing over 800 Valuable Works on Aastonioute, 
Horticulture, Architecture, Herses, Cattle, an 
Field Sports, Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 
wer’ 


SPORTSMAN'S COMPANION. — — orca. 


A beautifully IMustrated, and highly Descriptive Cata- 
logue of all the Standard and New Sporting Books, in the 
various departments of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and 
aoa 40 pages, 8vo Sent. on receipt of 5 cents for 














SENT FREE.— A New Edition of Our $%mo. Ilus- 
pen se aes 3 trated Catalogue of Raral Books will 
be sent free to any one senting tis stn 
ers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


SAML BURNHAM See. 
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~*{ BEAL ESTATE. < 





+= MISOELLANEOUS ADYE 











NDS. ] ANGSLANDO 


COUNTRY, the Free Govern- 
[A Lands and CHEAP RAILROAD 


Maps of NORTHERN PACIFIC 
ae LANDS in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
iho, Washington and Crepes, The Best Agricultural, 
Grazing and Timber Lands nto nee SENT 


FREE. Address, CHAS. B.L LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 








BARCAINS IN 


IMPROVED FARMS 


And Wild Lands in all Western States. Exchanges of 
property effected. Municipal bonds and choice invest- 
ment securities for sale. Write us. AME 
INANC IAL. EXCH ANGE, it Commercial National 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


KOTA FARMS FOR SALE. PARTIES DESIRING 
to pay Canes Wheat or Stock ds, should write 
for bargains in os River reer, Farms. 

H. HAGARTY, Aberdeen, Dakota. 


THPROVED FARMS 


In Minnesota and Dakota for sale. Address, 
HORTHWESTERN FARM AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Spratts Patent 
DOG CAKES, 


Poultry, Pi geon 
Me 


“ic & Catt fons. 
2 =HORSE CONSTITUTION 
45 POWDERS, 

w Frairie Meat Crissel 


° Celebrated . Dog and 
‘STAMPED... eon Soaps, 

For Sale by ail First-class sere and 

Dealers in Sportsman’s Sup 

The Original E hD &Poultry Medicines 

Factory, 239-245 : 56th St., New York. 
Circulars Post Free on Application. 

DOWN TOWN DEPOT, 18 SO. WILLIAM ST. 











exmeaporrea COW TIE 322 


=—lorward when lying down, pushes back 
hen stan: ding, Find freedom of head, 
lean. Newron, Batavia, Iu. 












Mir Mc MILLAN PANTS" 





R PAIR DELIVERED “AT ANY EXPRESS 
OR P. 0. IN THE U. 8. Send us your address 
and we will send samples of the cloth. 
Lawrence, Webster & Co., Malone, N. Y. 











EPPS’S —— 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





ETISING. — 


“er — 
EWS 





Pn ee 
ow's ime 
orders for our eolebrated Toad 4 
and Coffees, brane secure a tae 
ful Rape 


Gold Ba: 
Tea Set, Tsieces 
Rose Dinner. — or Gold Bent as 


aero CCS, 


UNIVERSITY OF “SURG 


The Chair of 
“Matural History and Agriculture,” 
IN THE 


“University of Georgia,” 


will be filled July, 1886. SALARY, $2,000, and rest- 
dence on Experimental Farm 
All applications must be sont to 


LAMAR COBB, Secretary, 
Athens, Ceorgia. 


Any one can beco 
thoroughly posted in three 
weeks reviewing with The 
Common School Question 
Book as to successfully pass 
~S most difficult and tech- 
n 

ds 


pe gene certificates. By its aid thousan 

oung pe opie earn an honorable et - 
pA ive livelihood. 25,000 sold last 
Full descriptive circulars and spec men 


stamp. Taecate wa I 
A. Hi. CRAIG, 
PUBLISHER, 
CALDWELL, Racine Co., 
Wisconsin. 
For cl 
mosis 
s.2 — or Autograph or 
30288 SAR 8. ae roa Tad 
Cove 9% ng 


DR ever saw, 
Bend fe: 0 Ce ios 
pt ne case. HO. Pie Ss knnipen c Coan. 


COMPANY 























HOM ES. fi A! A MILD ay RS] 
Lakp Ovaters 


easy a ‘antic Ocean. © Heattny, 

li ~ CHE. 
oe a ‘Soil. eo 
Fruits and Vegetables. Cheap rates by rail and ay Send 
for Circular. Browne, Jaceb & Co., Accomack C.H.,Va. 
NOME TO MARYLAN hig ~ <> roved Farms, $10 
to $% per ogues sent fice, 

a P. Beserl ERS, Federalsburgh, M 


ee 
AR FORTHERE COMMUNITY, 15 

100= miles on Tae D.C. 
FARMS. Mild_ climate. 


jenna, Fairfax Co., Va. 
V TRGINIA Homes. Northern Colo- 
d for Circular. xO . BLISS, Centralia, Va. 
ARMS. Best of Contes and Sofl. Good Market. Jie 
Cyclones; no Fl o Blizzards; no Malaria. 
Acres, $1,000 to ey terms. Frait, Poultry, ai, 


to $3,000. 
Grain, Schools, Socie x Prosperous business 
Circulars. my, Bow C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, we a 














500 FA yas for Sale, in TIDEWATER, VIRGINIA. 
cheep and ich Lands. L ned and Mild Climate. Fish 
ysters a 


t abun 
E. €. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 
VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 
Chea) Foss. eS Climate. Short ya Winters. 
Land List Fre 
GRIFFIN 4 JERVIS, Tair, Va. 








GREATEST NOVELTY 
OF THE AGE! 
Harmless, — 







The most simple and pere 
fect article ever invented 


sr the toilet. By the ee 
f The Mow 2 yi 


Curl. ‘clasp 

and lasting rin Os sia =e 
quickly and 

tained, par Pecan he 
danger resulting from 
the use of lead, or the 
inconvenience of curl 


pe USE THEM 
URSELF and show 
them to your friends, 


w ~=iy A asoyes: patie for 15 5 conte, 2 Dozen fe 25 conta 
i. Cc. TRIFET, "408 Wash'n. St. BOSTON, MASS. 









FLORIDA MAP FREE 


Send 10 centsin stamps for a Handsome Indexed 
Map, with all new towns and railroads. Size, 24x (as 
as Cram’s or Colton z 
TROPICAL LAND CO., 


(Mention this paper... P. O. Box 158, Jacksonville, Fla. 





e ares. will buy 300 acres of land in Mary- 
300,000 feet of lumber can be cut; also, 
$000 cords of wood. Easy terms. Address, 
M. S. MUTCHL » Denton, Md. 


VALUABLE WHEAT FARM FOR SALE. 


fiers for sale at a low price and on favor- 
obit formes his aoe wheat farm, situated in the famous 
Red River Valley, in Western Minnesota. This farm con- 
sists of 925 acres of rich alluvia) soil, admirably adapted for 
mathen of large crops of wheat, oats, barley, etc. 

of good itruct 


ure, C! and cold. 
Biovat &c., on iy one mile 
implements for sate with 





THE 
=Bow Facing Oars 
sa For duck shooting and pleas* 
ure boating. Send for circular- 
Address WM. LYMAN, 






ld, Conn, 





THE HERALD OF HEALTH. 

$1.00 a year, 10c. a number, 3 Samples, 25c. 

Noy, and Dec. numbers free tonew subscribers. The Dec. 
number contains an article on “Hot Water Drinking for 
Various Diseases,” with full particulars. Our articles on 
“ How to Strengthen the Memory,” are ateracting much at- 
tention. a ae * ‘Be. we ‘Health ~-4 Working Habits of 
our Distin: b. American Agricul- 
turist for aed Dn ML. L. P HOLBROOK, 18 Laight St., N.Y. 


practical Canvassers of ex “Reencies 
‘and ability, to establish encies 
ane every County for our MODERN 
FAMILY PHYSICL A GIENIC SUIDE, 

da eae Hy pax and individusl use, Cg three 

mor note € Men an an 

tard ans. “This Volume er been approached for com- 
pleteness, authorsht yjilusere ons, and practi- 
cal value. $1,000 000 a year for capable men who 











distant. 
jand. For farther particulsrs, address 
C. W. KEYES, Quincy, Illinois. 


n business and Ae rea Ds for work. MRE oe CO” 


oF Frere re ett Baio NE aes 5 *-- co., 











C CARDS! Hise Garda ot age 
hey aut eke 


ot Acton 10. 1 Ivy CARD C. CO., Clintonville, Ct. 
300 SAne, Peale, Parlor Magic = 


Oe enya wot Nam Cards, "om Edge, 8 Felne, 


Hidden Name. Topp Carp Co., Clintonville, 
Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
PRODUCE COMMIS«- 
E. & 0, WARD SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions. One year, (post-free), 
$1.50 each. 

















Three Subscribers one year.......... $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year........ .$5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one yea?......... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers ON€ Year... 2.0.00 $7, or $1.17 cach. 
Seven Subscribers one year.... 22... $8, or $1.84 each. 
Fight Subscribers one year......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, (post-free), 
Only $1 each. 
(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Fuge, $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert‘on. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate. lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


ene yf, Hee Pages. 10 cents per line, oe insertion. 
Second Cover sues. 15 cents per lin 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 7 
No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. ~ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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REAR VIEW OF RESIDENCE. FRONT VIEW OF RE. 
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CARTER’S MOUNT. : MONTICELLO—SEEN FROM 


JERFERSON’S HOME 


FIRST ENGRAVING OF THE SERIES, “HOMES OF OUR FARMER PRESIDENTS” 


Supplement to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May, 


COPYRIGHT, 1886, BY THE O. JUDD CO.—ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


This elegant engraving, on heavy plate paper for framing, forwarded to subscribers, in tubes « 
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EW OF RESIDENCE. JEFFERSON’S MILL. 
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N FROM MOORE'S CREER. THE TOMB. 


OME.—QMONTGELLO, OA. 


IENTS”—PRESENTED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.” 


V, No. 5, May, 1886—Accompanying the Article by JAMES PARTON. 


, in tubes especially prepared for the purpose, on receipt of ten ceé to cover cost of mailing. 





